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TO  JOHN  SIMPSON,  M.D. 


MALTON. 

Dear  Sir, 

j4-S  most  of  the  following  pages  are 
intended  to  illustrate  principles,  which  you  have 
so  long  pursued  in  practise  with  success,  we  beg 
leave  to  dedicate  this  work  to  you;  and  are 
happy  in  having  the  privilege  of  prefixing  your 
name  to  our  writings,  and  appearing  before  the 
public  with  your  sanction  and  support. 

It  affords  us  still  greater  gratification 
to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  thus  pub- 
licly,  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  ive  otve  to 
you,  as  well  for  many  disinterested  acts  of  kind- 
ness, conferred  upon  us,  as  for  the  great  benefits 
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ive  have  derived  from  your  conversations  and 
correspondence. 

We  remain^  dear  Sir^ 

With  the  sincerest  esteem  and  respect, 

Your  very  obedient  Servants, 

THO^  & HUMPH^.  SANDWITH. 


Beverley,  September  9th,  1820. 
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« That  which  is  recorded  is  better  than  that  which  hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues, 
no  books  but  the  ears  of  men.” — Hooker. 


BY  HUMPHRY  SANDWITH,  SURGEON. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


In  presenting  the  public  with  the  results 
of  my  experience,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  their  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  those  rich  masses  of  medical  facts 
and  reasonings,  recently  accumulated  by 
the  diligence  of  those,  who  presiding  over 
Fever  Institutions  have  the  most  extensive 
opportunities  of  information.  Neverthe- 
less some  imperfection  attaches  even  to 
Hospital  practice ; for  the  patients  are  all 
of  one  class  of  society,  and  seldom  apply 
early  for  relief.  In  fact,  the  greater  mor- 
tality of  Fever  in  private  than  in  hospital 
practice  proves  that  a material  difference 
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6xists  in  the  subjects  of  tlie  diseu.se.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  that  Inquiries  into  Fever, 
grounded  on  observations  drawn  from  pri- 
vate sources  should  be  multiplied  in  pro- 
portion to  their  comparative  value.  Other 
reasons  might  be  adduced  to  shew  the 
utility  of  accumulating  memorials  of  the 
Epidemics  of  particular  situations.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  varieties  of  Fever  are 
discovered,  materials  collected  for  the 
higher  office  of  classification,  and  future 
inquirers  benefited  by  the  labours  of  theii 
predecessors. 

So  great  an  obscurity  has  always  at- 
tached itself  to  the  nature  of  Fever,  that 

\ 

not  a few  have  confessed  the  hopelessness 
of  ever  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions 
on  the  subject.  The  late  enlightened  Dr. 
Percival  has  asserted  it  to  be  his  opinion. 
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that,  “the  science  of  Disease  is  hardly 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  compass  the 
pathology  of  Fever.”  Admissions  of  this 
kind  leave  ample  scope  for  further  investi- 
gation. It  is  not  my  intention  by  these 
remarks  to  excite  an  idea,  that  the  following 
pages  contain  some  important  discovery. 

The  simple  aim  of  the  concluding  observa- 
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tions  on  the  nature  of  Fever,  is  to  present 
an  outline  of  all  those  detached  improve- 
ments in  particular  departments  of  the 
subjeet,  which  have  been  contributed  by 
others,  and  which,  if  not  adequate  to  the 
solution  of  all  the  phenomena,  at  least 
account  for  many, 

Actuated  by  motives  very  similar  to  those 
which  appear  to  have  influenced  Mr.  Hey 
m publishing  his  very  valuable  account  of 
the  Puerperal  Fever,  which  prevailed  some 
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years  ago  at  Leeds,  I have  thought  too, 
that  ''  there  is  no  better  way  of  arriving  at 
truth  in  difficult  and  obscure  cases,  than  by 
diligently  observing  the  juvantia  and 
laedentia,  what  does  good  and  what  does 
harm  and  faithfully  to  relate  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good  success  of  my  practice. 

That  the  different  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom  have  in  succession  experienced 
the  visitations  of  Fever,  is  too  \\ell  known 
to  the  profession  to  need  any  formal  histo- 
rical illustration.  And  without  advocating 
one  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Na- 
tional Epidemic  in  preference  to  another, 
it  is  of  importance  to  remark  its  connexion 
both  with  political  adversity  and  a de- 
ficiency  in  the  productions  of  nature  in  the 
years  18l6  and  1817.  Numerous  facts 
might  be  adduced  to  shew  the  strength  of 
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its  inherent  principle  of  contagion,  by 
which,  when  the  disease  was  once  esta- 
blished, it  amplified  and  extended  itself  in 
every  direction,  and  to  which,  from  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
its  introduction,  I am  induced  to  attribute 
the  origin  of  the  Bridlington  Epidemic. 
Originating  from  contagion  at  the  Quay, 
its  ultimate  invasion  of  Bridlington  and 
the  surrounding  villages,  (among  which 
latter  indeed  it  never  became  general)  is 
satisfactorily  explained  on  the  same  suppo- 
sition. 

It  might  be  important,  before  entering  , 
upon  the  history  of  this  Epidemic,  to 
announce  the  extent  to  which  at  the  same 
time  it  prevailed  on  or  near  the  Eastern 
coast.  This  desideratum  I both  feel  and 
regret  my  inability  to  supply,  at  least  to  an 
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extent  commensurate  with  my  wishes : 
my  correspondence  and  means  of  informa- 
tion having  been  inadequate  to  command 
materials  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the 
subject.  The  reader  however  is  referred 
to  three  separate  and  valuable  accounts  in 
the  Appendix,  which  were  contributed  by 
my  brother  and  my  friends,  Messrs.  Dunn 
and  Hardcastle.  To  these  I beg  leave  lo 
direet  his  attention,  as  satisfactory  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  contemporary  Epide- 
mics in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  inde- 
pendant testimony  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  attempted  to  be  established  in 
these  pages. 


description 


OF  THE 

r 

BRIDLINGTON  EPIDEMIC. 


Situation,  state  of  the  weather,  and  other 
external  circumstances,  from  their  known  power 
to  modify  disease,  must  of  necessity  be  named, 
in  union  with  internal  evidences,  to  develope  the 
nature  and  true  character  of  the  Epidemic  to 
be  described.  Brief  mention  of  the  former  shall 
precede  a description  of  the  latter.  In  con- 
clusion will  be  exhibited  the  effects  of  Treat- 
ment, as  another  source  of  evidence  illustrative 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

I. 

EXTERNAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The  town  of  Bridlington  stands  in  lat.  54»N- 
Ion.  0“  5'  W.  on  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  county 
of  York,  one  mile  from  the  sea.  It  consists 
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principally  of  two  long  streets,  at  a right  angle 
with  each  other ; with  the  addition  of  numerous 
petty  yards  and  allies.  The  country  around 
is  open,  free  from  marshes,  and  well  cultivated. 
Its  site  is  upon  the  southern  declivity  of  a small 
elevation ; southward  of  which  expands  a plea- 
sant valley,  watered  by  a considerable  rivulet, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  as  it  stretches  westward  to  Boynton 
and  Thorpe:  while  northward  the  country  rises 
by  a gentle  ascent  for  more  than  a mile,  till  it 
is  lost  in  the  Wolds.  The  town  in  short  is 
environed  with  these  hills,  which  surround  it 
from  the  sea  on  the  north  to  the  point  of  south- 
west from  which  to  due  south  lies  the  low  flat 
land  of  Holderness.  The  Wold  land  consists 
of  chalk-rock,  with  a thin  covering  of  soil; 
and,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  the  chalk  is  lost 
under  strata  of  chalk-gravel  and  clay.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  indifferent  water.  The 
upper  springs,  which  are  much  worse  than  the 
lower,  lie  within  a few  yards  of  the  surface, 
filling  the  cellars  with  water  in  wet  weathei, 
and  are  soon  exhausted  in  summer.  The  ne- 
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ther  springs,  which  are  better  tasted,  though 
rather  hard,  lie  at  a depth  of  from  eighteen  to 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  stratum  of  chalk-gravel 
under-lies  the  town.  Its  streets  are  narrow, 
but  on  the  whole  well  drained  and  clean. 

The  air  is  sharp  and  clear,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  sea  fogs.  High  winds,  for  the  last 
two  years,  prevailed  chiefly  from  the  west  and 
north-west;  but  in  former  years  more  frequently 
from  east,  north-east,  and  north.  In  spring  the 
wind  often  blows  from  the  east,  with  but  little 
intermission,  for  many  weeks,  considerably  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  vegetation.  During  its 
more  transient  visitations  last  spring  (1819,)  I 
observed  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  hedges 
and  fruit  trees,  which  it  blasted  on  their  eastern 
aspect,  as  though  scorched  by  lightning.  D uring 
the  autumnal  months  too  we  were  revisited  by 
severe  gales  blowing  unabatedly  from  north 
and  north-east.  The  moist  air  from  the  sea  in 
winter  mitigates  the  rigour  of  the  frost,  and 
very  soon  dissolves  the  snow,  unless  it  fall  to 
a considerable  depth.  The  sultriness  of  sum- 
mer is  corrected  by  the  cooling  breezes,  which 
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blow  from  the  ocean  : in  fact  the  thermometer 
stands  lower  in  summer  and  higher  in  winter 
here  than  in  the  more  inland  parts. 

The  Port  or  Quay  is  about  a mile  from 
Bridlington  on  the  south-east,  standing  imme- 
diately on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  which  consists 
of  the  most  perishable  materials.  From  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  both  in  a northern 
and  southern  direction,  the  town  is  gradually 
assuming  an  insular  form.  The  streets  are 
spacious,  and  the  houses  for  the  most  part 
new  and  well-built;  and  it  is  watered  by  an 
invaluable  spring,  discovered  in  1811  by  the 
late  intelligent  and  benevolent  Collector  of  the 
Customs,  Mr.  Milne.  This  spring  ebbs  and 
flows  with  the  tide,  beginning  to  flow  when  the 
latter  has  risen  to  within  about  foui  feet  of  the 
level  of  the  bore,  and  continuing  the  discharge 
of  a regular  stream,  until  the  tide  has  fallen  to 
the  same  point.  A reservoir  has  been  made, 
and  a pump  affixed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a regular  supply.  So  great  is  the  purity  of 
this  water,  that  its  specific  gravity,  according 
to  Mr.  Hume  of  Long-acre,  is  1001,  distilled 
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water  being  considered  as  1000.  The  water 
from  the  Bridlington  ebbing  and  flowing  stream 
contains  per  gallon  about  seventeen  cubic  inches 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  following  mate- 


rials, namely: — 

grains 

Of  carbonate  of  lime 9,625 

Of  muriate  of  lime 3,750 


Of  silex,  & a smaller  portion  of  oxide  of  iron  125 

1 3,500 

This  is  almost  the  only  water  in  use  at  the 
Quay ; and  it  is  much  used  at  Bridlington  for 
culinary  purposes. 

As  to  the  population  of  Bridlington  and  the 
Quay,  Capper  in  his  Topographical  Dictionary 
states,  that  in  1806  there  were  3130  inhabitants; 
of  whom  1031  were  returned  as  being  employed 
in  trade  and  manufactures : the  remainder  are 
chiefly  sea-faring  people.  Colquhoun  gives  it 
in  1811  as  follows : — 

Houses.  Inhubitunts.  JVlctles.  JFeinales,  Houses  building. 

869  3,741  1,706  2,035  caret. 

The  state  of  the  weather,  during  the  period 
embraced  by  the  present  enquiry,  ought  next 
to  be  adverted  to ; and  the  electric  conditions 
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of  the  atmosphere,  its  weight,  comparative  hu- 
midity or  dryness,  its  temperature,  state  of  agi- 
tation, together  with  the  winds  which  were 
chiefly  prevalent,  should  be  exhibited.  I regret 
that  neither  my  diligence  nor  opportunities  have 
enabled  me  to  give  that  completion  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  which  its  importance  demands. 
For  in  this  direction  of  our  researches  much 
remains  to  be  explored.  The  facts,  however, 
which  I have  collected  on  this  point,  I shall 
leave  on  record,  without  presuming  to  attempt 
any  regular  or  systematic  application  of  them 
to  the  subject. 

The  year  1818  was  unusually  benign  through 
all  its  seasons.  In  the  spring  the  east  wind  was 
almost  unknown;  and  in  winter  the  weather 
was  so  extremely  mild,  that  the  sea  was  sel- 
dom violently  agitated.  Contrary  to  the  course 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  the  fruits  ripened 
early  and  acquired  their  wonted  flavour.  The 
hay-making  season  was  favourable;  and  the 
harvest  proved  abundant,  and  was  well  got  in. 
The  Quay,  as  a watering-place,  was  much  re- 
sorted to,  visitors  flocking  to  the  sea-side  as 
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early  as  June,  and  con  tinning  to  a very  late 
period.  The  mild  and  serene  winter  was  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  pursuits  of  the  sports- 
man, and  the  more  perilous  avocation  of  the 
mariner.  As  to  the  electric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  though  thunder  and  lightning  had 
been  frequent  and  severe  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  summer  cold,  in  1818  thunder  was 
only  heard  twice  and  at  a distance,  and  light- 
ning seen  only  once.  There  were  only  two 
slight  showers  of  snow  in  this  neighbourhood, 
though  much  more  fell  further  inland.  As  to 
the  winds,  we  had  only  occasional  and  very 
temporary  visitations  from  the  south-east ; while 
west  and  south-west  winds  prevailed  through- 
out the  year.  Very  little  rain  comparatively 
fell  at  any  time ; and  the  sun  shone  in  a cloud- 
less sky.  The  following  Table  will  shew  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  whole 
year.  The  register  was  kept  within  two  miles 
of  Bridlington,  from  which  the  following  ave- 
rage is  derived. 
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State  of  the  Thermometer  in  each  Week  during 

the  Year  1818. 

(The  account  taken  at  two  p.  m.) 


Week 

Mean 

Week  • 

Mean 

commeocing. 

temperature. 

commencing. 

temperature. 

J anuary 

June 

4 

7 

11 

14 

18 

21 

25 

40| 

28 

fi7l 

February 

July 

1 

5 

8 

12 

70 

15 

19 

75 

22 

26 

70i 

March 

August 

1 

2 

69 

8 

9 

15 

16 

22 

41t 

23 

29 

30 

April 

September 

5 

6 

12 

45^ 

13 

fiOS 

19 

44| 

20 

26 

27 

May 

October 

3 

4 

10 

11 

17 

18 

24 

25 

31 
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Week 

commencing. 

November 

Mean 

temperature. 

Week 

commencing. 

December 

Mean 

temperature. 

1 

55| 

6 

45| 

8 



13 

44} 

15 

48| 

20 

31} 

22 

49} 

27 

351 

29 

50} 

The  year  1819  resembled  its  predecessor  in 
the  benignity  of  its  earlier  seasons.  The  spring 
was  mild  and  genial ; and  the  summer  was  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  The  east  wind  annoyed  us  in 
the  spring  rather  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  yet  less  than  usual.  The  following  sketch 
will  shew  to  what  extent  the  east  winds  pre- 
vailed in  April  and  part  of  May. 


April  Winds.  Weather. 

1 . . . . NNE. . . .fair 

2..  ..WSW..  ..fine 

3. . . . NNE. . . .fine 

4. .  . . NNE. . . .fair 

5 . .  . N and  E . . . fair 

6 SE clear  & cold 

7 . .  . SE— SSE . . . cloudy 


8..  . 

. .SE.. 

9. . . 

E-NE. 

. . . fine 

10..  . 

. NW.. 

. . strong  winds 

11..  . 

..  w... 

12..  . 

..  E... 

13.  .SE-SW. . cloudy,  rain  p.M. 


April  Winds.  Weather. 

14  S fair 

15  SSE cloudy 

16.. ..  SE-E  ....  rain  a.m. 

17 . . S-SSE-SW . . showery 

18..  WSW-W  ..fair 

19  W cloudy 

20  W mild 

21 .. . . SSW-S. . . stormy 

22 SE clear 

23 .. . . ESE  ....  clear 

24 E . . cloudy  & stormy 

25 . . E-E  by  S . . clear 

26 ESE  ....  cloudy 
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April 

Winds. 

Weather. 

May 

Winds. 

Weather. 

27..  . 

. ESE  . . 

. . cold  & clear 

4.... 

..E... 

28... 

SE-SSE . 

. .dry 

5 

..E.... 

29... 

. . SE  . . . 

6 

cloudy  & rainy 

30. . : 

. ESE  . . 

. .breezy. 

7.... 

.SE.... 

May 

8 . . . . 

ESE . . . 

1.  . . 

...E.... 

9.  ESE-WNW. fine, rain p.M. 

2. . . 

. E by  S . 

. .fair 

10 

.SE.... 

. showery  p.m. 

3... 

...E.... 

11 

NW... 

. cloudy. 

Excepting  the  last  week  in  August,  in  which 
we  had  a severe  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, succeeded  by  intense  coldness,  the  sum- 
mer continued  remarkably  fine,  vying  in  every 
particular  with  the  summer  of  1818.  Autumn 
set  in  under  the  same  benign  auspices,  the 
weather  continuing  warm  and  genial  up  to  the 
5th  day  of  October.  We  had  very  rough  wea- 
ther however  during  the  latter  half  of  Autumn, 
and  a snow-storm  visited  us  much  earlier  than 
usual.  In  the  third  week  of  October  the  wind 
blew  so  strong  from  the  north,  that  a very  large 
fleet  took  shelter  in  the  Bay ; several  ships  were 
driven  from  their  anchorage,  and  two  stranded 
on  the  shore.  In  October  also  we  had  frequent 
showers  of  rain  and  hail,  with  occasional  flashes 
of  lightning.  November  was  cloudy  and  show- 
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ery,  the  wind  blowing  by  turns  from  every 
quarter.  December  was  characterized  by  an 
equal  variableness  in  the  winds,  with  frequent 
falls  of  snow.  The  following  Table  will  shew 
the  average  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  whole  year. 

(The  account  taken  between  two  and  three  o’clock  p.m.) 


Week 

Mean 

commencing. 

temperature. 

J anuary 

3 

41f 

10 

44^ 

17 

381 

24 

39^ 

31 

371 

February 

7 

43; 

14 

44; 

21 

41| 

28 

March 

7 

14 

471 

21 

48 

28 

56| 

April 

4 

53; 

11 

55; 

18 

501 

25 

52 

Week 

Mean 

commencing. 

temperature. 

May 

2 

9 

-..62; 

16 

.60; 

23 

52; 

30 

6I; 

June 

6 

13 

611 

20 

27 

63i 

July 

4 

69; 

11 

67; 

18 

25 

August 

1 

8 

71f 

15 

22 

29 

12 


Week 

Mean 

Week 

Mean 

commencing. 

temperature. 

commencing. 

temperature. 

September 

November 

5 

7 

12 

14 

19 

21 

26 

28 

....42, 

October 

December 

3 

a 

34^ 

10 

59; 

12 

17 

19 

24 

26 

31 

13 
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II. 

INTERNAL  EFIDE^S. 

The  account  of  symptoms,  in  other  words, 
the  history  of  the  nature  of  the  Internal  Evi- 
dences of  the  Epidemic,  shall  comprehend,  1st, 
Those  cases,  in  which  the  nervous  system  suffers 
merely  from  Ihe  agency  of  general  fever.  2ndly, 
Those  examples  of  fever,  in  which  the  nervous 
system  is  thrown  into  additional  disorder  from 
its  intensely  sympathizing  with  inflammation  or 
congestion  in  other  important  organs,  to  the 
assumption  in  some  cases  ol  similar  actual  dis- 
ease. Srdly,  The  phenomena  exhibited  in  those 
cases,  in  which  the  nervous  system  appears  to  be 
essentially  implicated  in  an  idiopathic  and 
primary  inflammation  or  congestion,  with  occa- 
sional simultaneous  or  subsequent  disturbances 
elsewhere. 

FIRST  SPECIES,  OR  SIMPLE  TYPHUS. 

As  in  the  division  of  organized  nature  into 
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the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  two 
classes  of  objects  fall  into  each  other  by  the 
most  imperceptible  gradations,  so  when  we 
attempt  to  class  the  varieties  of  Fever,  we  find 
cases  holding  a place  so  exactly  intermediate 
that  it  is  difficult  correctly  to  assign  to  them 
their  situation.  In  constructing  the  Tables,  I 
was  embarrassed  by  a difficulty  of  this  kind  in 
disposing  of  some  of  the  cases  of  the  present 
variety.  I allude  to  those,  which  1 have  denomi- 
nated ‘‘Simple  Typhus  bordering  on  the  In- 
flammatory.” These  may  with  so  much  justice 
be  considered  mild  cases  of  the  Inflammatory 
Species,  that,  on  that  account,  I shall  first 
exhibit  the  purer  examples  of  Simple  Typhus, 
and  then,  prior  to  the  history  of  the  strictly 
Inflammatory  Species,  subjoin  the  description 
of  its  more  aggravated  forms,  namely,  those 
bordering  on  Inflammation.  The  description 
of  this  variety  will  thus  form  a sort  of  connec- 
ting link  in  the  chain,  which  unites  in  one 
genus  the  pure  forms  of  Simple  and  Inflamma- 
tory Typhus. 

Thirty-four  examples  of  Simple  Typhus  oc- 
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curred  to  niy  observation;  of  which  eleven 
assumed  its  more  aggravated  character. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  at  length  a variety 
of  Fever,  familiar  to  the  most  common  observer. 
The  patient  was  first  seen  listless  and  inactive, 
pale  and  cold,  and  creeping,  with  his  elbows 
resting  on  his  knees,  almost  into  the  fire.  He 
soon  became  irritable  and  fretful,  or  desponding; 
if  a child,  he  had  no  relish  for  play,  if  an  adult, 
for  his  usual  avocations.  His  appetite  failed  ; 
as  fever  arose,  his  thirst  increased,  which  in 
truth  was  a tolerably  correct  standard  of  the 
degree  of  excitement.  Sleep  became  liable  to 
frequent  interruption,  the  patient  being  either 
roused  by  terrifying  dreams,  or  awaking  from 
the  mere  urgency  of  his  thirst.  The  bowels 
were  in  general  constipated,  and  in  some  in- 
stances yielded  with  uncommon  reluctance  to  ca- 
thartics. Their  obedience  to  mild  aperients,  and 
eventually  their  spontaneous  operation,  were 
among  the  first  harbingers  of  approaching  con- 
valescence. In  case  (10)  there  was  more  than 
usual  obstruction,  with  a thoroughly  vitiated 
state  of  the  alvine  secretions,  as  procured  by 
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purgation  after  the  manner  of  Hamilton.  In 
several  instances  we  had  considerable  pain  re- 
ferred to  the  abdomen.  Diarrhoea  was  an  oc- 
casional and  rare  symptom,  as  was  also  a soft 
and  perspiring  skin.  As  high  temperature  and 
constipation  were  in  general  united,  so  in  a few 
cases  were  diarrhoea  and  a relaxed  surface. 
There  was  not  one  instance  of  sickness  amount- 
ing to  vomiting.  The  tongue,  occasionally  dry, 
was  in  general  coated  with  a moist  white  fur, 
excepting  its  tip  and  edges.  The  pulse  was 
usually  much  accelerated,  and  the  tempera- 
ture considerable,  with  frequent  flushings  of 
the  cheeks.  In  one  instance  there  were  pete- 
chias, resembling  flea-bites.  Sometimes  there 
was  frequent,  short,  irritative  cough,  without 
eventual  expectoration ; at  other  times  we  had 
catarrhal  symptoms,  cough  with  expectoration, 
and  fugitive  pains  in  the  sternum.  In  some  of 
the  smartest  cases  there  was  great  head-ache 
and  even  obtuseness  in  the  sense  of  hearing, 
together  with  epistaxis  in  two  instances.  Fret- 
fulness and  dejection  marked  the  irritation  of 
the  nervous  system.  Insoinnium  was  usual ; 
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and  a light  deliriiuii  at  night,  resembling  the 
reveries  of  a highly  imaginative  mind,  was  by 
no  means  uncommon.  Pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs  was  not  often  wanting. 

This  variety  of  Fever,  in  short,  had  an  open 
expression,  which  revealed,  in  great  measure, 
the  extent  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended.  Its 
comparative  mildness  appeared  in  the  slighter 
disturbance  of  the  vital  processes,  and  in  the 
absence  of  signs  of  organic  injury.  Neverthe- 
less, the  utmost  sagacity  could  not  from  early 
symptoms  with  certainty  predict,  that  the  dis- 
ease would  pursue  a safe  and  gentle  course.* 

In  fact,  many  examples  of  this  species  of  fever, 

I allude  to  those  of  ‘‘  Simple  Typhus  bordering 
on  the  Inflammatory,”  were  restrained  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  classification,  and  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  the  inflammatory  or 
congestive  forms  by  the  timely  use  of  the  lancet  ' 
or  leeches,  in  other  words,  hy  cinticipciting  evil, 

* In  truth,  the  commencement  and  early  stages  of  each 
form  of  fever  have  so  many  common  features  of  resemblance, 
as  often  to  elude  the  discrimination  of  very  experienced 
observers.”— on  Fever. 

K 
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(See  Tables  passim.)  I have  thus  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  a proposition,  the  exact  parallel  of 
the  following  one,  recorded  by  Dr.  Edward 
Percival,  that— “ The  gradation  or  degeneracy 
from  the  mildest  to  the  severest  type  was  found 
to  depend  considerably,  if  not  principally,  upon 
the  delay  or  neglect  of  remedial  treatment,” 
one  may  venture  to  add,  of  energetic  treatment ! 

The  description  of  “ Simple  Typhus  border- 
ing on  the  Inflammatory”  will  be  couched  in  a 
few  words,  the  substance  of  its  history  being 
already  given  in  the  preceding  account  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  the  disease.  When  called  to 
witness  a case  of  this  kind,  every  thing  con- 
spired to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  medical 
attendant  the  existence  of  greater  danger.  It 
was  written  indeed  on  the  patient  s counte- 
nance, though  in  less  strongly  marked  charac- 
ters than  in  the  more  exquisite  forms  of  the 
disease.  “ The  countenance,”  says  Dr.  Percival, 
very  truly,  “ in  acute  inflammation,  is  expressive 
chiefly  of  pain,  or  of  fortitude,  or  of  impatience  ; 
but  in  typhus  fevers  it  has  a relaxed  dejected 
aspect,  the  eye  glazed,  the  complexion  muddy, 
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and  the  features  expressive  of  embarrassment 
and  despondency.”*  Other  diseases  too,  as 
well  as  typhus  fever,  have  a physiognomy  of 
their  own.  Who  has  not  with  sympathy  con- 
templated the  glistening  and  hopeful  counte- 
nance of  the  consumptive,  so  much  at  variance 
with  his  situation;  and  the  suspicious  or  va- 
cant expression  of  the  maniac  ? But  other  cir- 
cumstances, still  more  strongly  than  the  coun- 
tenance, marked  the  degree  of  danger.  The 
prostration  of  strength  was  greater ; a high  de- 
gree of  temperature,  not  in  every  instance  so 
regularly  developed ; local  pain  was  greater, 
arresting  the  patients  attention  much  more, 
whether  it  existed  in  the  head,  chest,  or  ab- 
domen; where  pulmonic  disturbance  prevailed, 
as  in  case  (12,)  the  distress  was  more  exquisite, 
with  panting ; the  bowels  were  more  intracta- 
ble ; in  case  (58)  there  was  long  continued 
nausea  and  occasional  vomiting,  with  diarrhcGa; 

^ nervous  irritation,  both  in  corporeal  sensations 

* Dr.  E.  Percival’s  Practical  Observations  on  Typhus 
Fever,  p.  89. 
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and  mental  wanderings,  was  in  one  instance 
(12)  extreme. 

The  nature  of  Simple  Typhus  will  be  further 
illustrated  by  a view  of  its  duration,  allowing 
for  the  influence  of  treatment.  Premising  that 
critical  days  were  seldom  noticeable,  I find, 
there  were  three  recoveries  wuthin  the  first 
week,  seven  in  a' fortnight  or  less,  seven  in 
three  weeks  or  less,  eleven  in  a month  or  less, 
four  in  five  weeks  or  less,  and  two  in  about  six 
weeks.  It  is  observable,  that  the  severer  forms 
of  the  disease,  the  cases  of  Simple  Typhus 
bordering  on  the  Inflammatory,”  were  all  pro- 
tracted cases,  only  one  of  them  becoming  con- 
valescent within  the  third  week.  This  can  ex- 
cite no  astonishment.  It  is  true,  several  of  the 
simpler  cases  were  equally  protracted.  But 
this  circumstance  is  easily  accounted  for,  as 
follows : — In  case  (22)  the  patient  had  been 
much  neglected ; in  (60)  we  had  a broken 
down  habit;  in  (10)  the  protracted  disorder  of 
the  bowels,  with  other  symptoms,  originated  a 
suspicion  of  a proneness  to  mesenteric  disease, 
wliich  it  required  all  our  eflorts  to  avert;  and 
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in  (34)  the  patient  had  been  much  neglected, 

and  when  I first  saw  him,  in  a condition  the 

most  feeble  and  helpless,  1 was  induced  to 

administer  bark,  which  only  served  to  cherish 

and  perpetuate  the  lingering  low  excitement. 

The  moment  I changed  the  plan  of  treatment, 

and  gave  gentle  alteratives  and  cooling  salines, 

his  constitution  rallied,  and  his  recovery  was 
rapid. 

I seldom  marked  the  regularly  formed  crisis 
so  well  described  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  as  consisting 
of  three  stages,  one  of  general  disturbance,  a 
second  of  rigor,  and  a third  of  perspiration, 
resolving  the  complaint.  On  the  contrary,  a 
gradual  though  increasing  perspiration,  or  an 
improving  and  soluble  state  of  the  bowels,  or 
long  continued  and  refreshing  sleep,  with  the 
gradual  resumption  of  every  impaired  vital 
function,  terminated  the  disease. 
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Second  Species,  consisting  of  those  examples 
of  the  Disease,  in  which  the  Nervous  System 
is  thrown  into  additional  Disorder,  from  its 
intensely  sympathizing  with  Inflammation  or 
Congestion  in  other  important  Organs,  to  the 
assumption  in  some  Cases  of  similar  actual 
Disease. 

Not  one  patient  in  the  preceding  variety  had 
fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  disease.  In  the  present 
I had  the  mortification  to  lose  two,  which  ma- 
nifestly proved  the  danger  of  the  distemper. 
I confess  indeed  my  conviction,  that  more 
energetic  measures  might  possibly  have  saved 
them.  I think  so,  (in  addition  to  those  general 
reasons  for  bleeding  in  typhus  fever,  which  I 
shall  state  elsewhere,)  because,  when  I came 
to  employ  the  lancet  in  equally  severe  cases  of 
this  variety,  I was  enabled  to  avert  the  fatal 
shaft  in  every  instance.  It  is  not  a little  sin- 
o*ular,  moreover,  that  each  of  the  little  boys, 
whose  deaths  I am  deploring,  had  a brother 
severely,  though  in  some  measure  differently, 
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attacked  by  the  fever ; in  both  which  cases  I 
bled,  and  they  recovered.  Thus  in  each  family, 
apparently  from  difference  of  treatment,  “ one 
was  taken,  and  the  other  was  left!”  In  cir- 
cumstances almost  similar.  Dr.  Cheyne  attri- 
butes his  success  entirely  to  bleeding.  “ I 
never  witnessed  continued  fever,”  says  he,  “ with 
so  many  inflammatory  symptoms ; and  it  was 
probably  owing  to  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
proved  so  favourable;  for  when  danger  existed, 
it  arose  from  a manifestly  inflamed  state  of 
some  of  the  viscera,  a state  which  yielded  to 
blood-letting,  when  seasonably  employed.”* 
The  nervous  system  is  generally  much  dis- 
turbed in  typhus  fever  in  its  simplest  form. 
It  is  liable  to  be  thrown  into  considerable  dis- 
order also  in  simple  inflammations  of  the  viscera, 
unconnected  with  idiopathic  fever.  It  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  therefore,  that  the  disturbance 
and  irritation  of  this  system  will  be  greater 
where  both  morbid  conditions  exist,  than  under 
the  influence  of  either  singly.  ‘‘  Experience, 


* Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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however,  ought  to  go  before  all  reasoning,”  as 
La  Motte  expresses  it.  And  accordingly  a 
reference  to  the  recorded  observations  of  others 
will  convince  us,  that  at  least  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  remark  before  stated.  Thus 
a careful  review  of  the  phenomena  of  the  in- 
flammatory variety  of  fever,  recorded  by  Dr. 
Cheyne,  as  occurring  in  the  latter  end  of  spring, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1816,  discovers  less  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system,  than  might,  ct 
priori,  be  expected.  In  all  the  examples  of 
this  variety,  however,  which  came  under  my 
observation,  the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem was  strongly  marked  ; except,  as  in  cases 
(16  and  41,)  when  either  a vital  organ  was  not 
inflamed,  or  the  inflammation  was  only  slight. 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  indeed  remarked,  that  “ the 
combination  of  catarrhal  or  even  pulmonic  in- 
flammation, if  slight,  with  fever,  has  not  always 
seemed  to  add  to  the  danger  of  the  latter ; some- 
times rather  the  contrary,  the  brain  affection  ap- 
pearing to  be  mitigated  by  the  combination.”  ^ 


* Clutterbuck  on  Epidemic  Fever,  p.  163. 
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In  this  variety  the  typhoid  countenance  was 
increasedly  impressive  by  a peculiarity  of  look 
indicating  much  distress,  and,  as  in  case  (38,) 
even  agony.  Intellect,  sensation,  secretion,  the 
development  of  animal  heat,  and  the  motion  of 
the  voluntary  as  well  as  involuntary  organs, 
were  all  seriously  affected  in  their  operations. 
In  three  of  the  cases  (56,  64,  66,)  the  mind 
was  slightly  alienated  with  the  earliest  symp- 
toms  of  excitement.  In  case  (46)  the  deli- 
rium set  in  at  no  late  period,  and  though  only 
occurring  at  nights,  continued  a long  time,  and 
was  unusually  severe ; the  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  case  (24.)  In  another  example  (2) 
the  delirium  was  not  dissipated  with  the  re- 
turning light,  but  continued  throughout  the  day. 
In  case  (35)  a sort  of  delirious  restlessness  and 
irritation  utterly  prevented  sleep,  though  the 
patient  recovered  some  degree  of  tranquillity 
and  correctness  of  idea  during  the  day.  Again 
in  case  (38)  a state  of  mind,  which  I cannot 
better  describe  than  by  denominating  it  a deli- 
rious anguish,  made  the  patient  constantly  vo- 
ciferate his  sufferings  in  the  most  unintelligible 
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language  and  the  most  piteous  tones,  and  this 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night. — Acute  bodily 
pain,  no  less  than  occasional  injury  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  sense,  indicated  much  inter- 
ference with  the  function  of  sensation.  Thus 
in  case  (35,)  in  addition  to  excruciating  pain  in 
the  left  half  of  the  head,  there  were  incessant 
noises  in  the  ears,  with  slight  deafness  of  the 
left  ear,  disagreeable  smells  and  disgusting 
tastes.  The  secreting  organs  were  as  much 
impaired  in  their  functions,  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  Temperature  was  morbidly  in- 
creased in  every  case,  though  in  very  different 
degrees  ^ in  about  half  the  number  it  was  cer- 
tainly excessive.  The  pulse  ranged  from  100 
to  130  or  140:  it  was  in  general  depressed  and 
feeble,  though  somewhat  tense.  In  the  two 
fatal  instances  it  attained  a higher  range  to- 
wards the  conclusion,  and  eventually  became 
incalculable.  In  almost  all  the  cases  prostration 
of  strength  was  a prominent  symptom. 

There  are  two  considerations,  which  will  go 
far  towards  explaining  this  excessive  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  first  place, 
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some  part  or  other  of  the  puloionary  organs 
suifered,  in  a majority  of  the  cases,  from  in- 
flammation. And  if  we  attach  credit  to  the 
following  assertions  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  which 
seem  borne  out  by  internal  evidence  of  their 
truth,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  believe  that,  in 
common  perhaps  with  other  signs  of  functional 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  “ delirium  is  a 
common  attendant  on  typhus  at  all  times,  but 
particularly  when  any  part  of  the  thorax  is  at- 
tacked with  inflammation,  which,  impeding  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
tends  to  prevent  its  free  return  by  the  veins 
from  the  brain.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  increased  action  of  the  arteries  of  the 
head,  may  perhaps  go  far  to  account  for  the 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  sensorium  in  such 
cases  ; but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  deli- 
rium may  also  in  part  depend  on  those  inexpli- 
cable sympathies,  which  exist  in  the  nervous 
system.”*  Secondly,  in  four  at  least  of  the  ex- 
amples, the  brain  or  nervous  system  took  on 


* Armstrong’s  Practical  Illustrations  of  Typhus  Fever,  p.  40. 
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the  same  inflammatory  action,  with  which  it 
had  previously  sympathized,  when  existing  in 
other  organs. 

In  some  cases  there  were  symptoms  of  genuine 
peripneumony ; in  others  of  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  membrane ; in  one  of  a pleurisy,  and 
in  another  eventually  of  cynanche  tracheal  is. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  attack  on  the  brain 
and  lungs  seemed  simultaneous ; while  in  a third 
no  sooner  were  the  lungs  freed  from  vascular 
disease,  than  inflammation  attacked  the  brain. 

The  last  of  these  cases  I, shall  describe  more 
particularly,  as  also  the  case  of  eventual  cy- 
nanche trachealis.  In  the  former,  pain  in  the 
side,  and  dry  unavailing  cough,  with  acute 
pyrexia,  indicated  the  existence  of  pneumonia. 
Vide  case  (35.)  The  patient  was  bled  once 
and  again  largely,  with  relief  of  the  pectoral 
symptoms;  but  immediately  the  brain  took  up 
the  inflammation.  Excruciating  pain  on  one 
half  of  the  head  and  in  one  ear  followed,  deli- 
rium and  prostration ; the  tongue  was  through- 
out without  fur,  but  swollen  and  particularly 
red;  deafness  and  tennitus  auriuin;  taste  and 
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smell  vitiated ; and  excessive  nervous  irritation, 
lu  the  latter  (38)  the  complaint  arose  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  an  acute  pyrexia,  accompa- 
nied in  a day  or  two  with  frequent  delirium, 
extreme  disquiet,  restlessness,  and  irritation ; 
skin  excessively  heated  and  pulse  prodigiously 
rapid ; dyspnoea  daily  gaining  ground ; moan- 
ing and  writhing  in  every  direction,  the  pain 
being  referred  by  turns  to  the  head,  abdomen, 
and  chest.  “ It  is  worthy  of  notice,”  says  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,  (p.  ] 65,)  how  much,  on  some 

occasions,  the  pain  of  inflammation  is  obscured 
by  the  presence  of  fever ; so  that  the  inflamma- 
tion often  proceeds  to  a fatal  length  before  it  is 
even  suspected.”  Certainly  in  the  present  in- 
stance there  was  the  greatest  obscurity,  as  the 
patient  could  give  no  connected  account  of  his 
sufferings.  The  peculiarity  of  his  respiration 
soon  attracted  my  attention,  which  had  at  first 
been  directed  to  the  brain,  as  the  probable  seat 
of  his  pain.  The  increasing  dyspnoea,  seconded 
very  soon  by  the  loud  crow  of  genuine  croup 
at  each  inspiration,  left  no  room  for  doubt  or 
even  hope.  The  case  proved  fatal. 
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There  were  three  cases  of  bronchial  inflam- 
mation, in  which  considerable  expectoration 
carried  off  the  complaint;  if  we  except  case 
(46.)  To  this  case  I was  called  in  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  disease ; there  was  much  de- 
bility ; and  notwithstanding  the  pulmonic  dis- 
tress was  excessive,  I had  not  courage  to  de- 
plete with  the  lancet  more  than  once.  I took^ 
nine  ounces  of  blood,  and  he  fainted.  He 
afterwards  lapsed  into  a state,  which  has  been 
denominated  pseudo-pthisis,  and  which  has  the 
closest  resemblance  to  genuine  consumption. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  however  to  struggle 
through  a combination  of  ills,  formidable  in  the 
extreme. 

Finally,  there  was  a case  of  cynanche  tonsil- 
laris ; and  another  of  gastric  inflammation,  ac- 
companied with  exquisite  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  constant 
vomiting  and  purging.  The  alvine  evacuations 
in  the  latter  resembled  muddy  ditch  water. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  this  was 
found  to  vary  exceedingly ; as  the  patients  re- 
covered on  the  5th,  7th,  I2th,  14th,  17th,  25th, 
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26th,  36th,  and  43d  days.  The  occurrence  of 
critical  days  was  noticeable  in  two  instances, 
(cases  2 and  68 ;)  the  fever  evidently  resolving 
itself  in  the  latter  on  the  14th  and  in  the  former 
on  the  21st  day.  Of  the  two  fatal  cases,  one 
died  on  the  17th  and  the  other  on  the  18th. 
In  case  (45)  typhoid  fever  disappeared  on  the 
^3 1st  day;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  one  resem- 
bling hectic,  which  protracted  the  disease  to 
the  66th. 


Third  Species,  which  embraces  those  exam- 
ples of  the  Disease,  in  which  the  Nervous 
System  appears  to  be  essentially  implicated 
in  an  idiopathic  and  primary  Inflammation 
or  Congestion,  with  occasional  subsequent 
disturbances  elsewhere. 

The  severity  of  the  Bridlington  Epidemic  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  twenty  cases  belong, 
in  classification,  to  this  formidable  variety.  We 
have  only  to  subjoin  the  numbers  of  the  second 
Species  (viz.  12,)  and  of  the  more  aggravated  ex- 
amples of  the  first  Species  (11,)  to  place  this  re- 
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mark  in  the  most  convincing  light.  For  it  then 
appears,  that  out  of  the  seventy  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease, forty-three  were  very  severe,  and  of  these 
the  majority  assumed  its  most  aggravated  forms. 

That  four  deaths  should  have  occurred  in  this 

\ 

variety,  considering  the  ordinary  mortality  in 
private  practice,  may  possibly  excite  no  sur- 
prise. And  yet  I candidly  acknowledge,  the^ 
chances  of  their  recovery  would  have  been 
greatly  multiplied,  had  I at  first  had  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  virtues  of  blood-letting. 
But  I will  explain  hereafter. 

That  1 may  draw  aside  the  curtain,  as  it 
were,  and  shew  the  true  source  of  danger,  and 
demonstrate,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  disor- 
ders observable  in  the  nervous  system  have 
their  origin  in  vascular  derangement,  I shall 
open  my  description  of  the  symptoms  of  this 
species  with  an  account  of  the  dissection  of 
one  of  the  fatal  cases  (15.)  There  was  doubt- 
less a peculiarity  in  the  symptoms  of  the  case 
referred  to,  a peculiarity,  which  indicated  con- 
gestion to  prevail  over  inflammation.  The  post- 
obituary examination  of  this  case,  in  conjunc- 
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tion  with  preceding  symptoms,  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  as  illustrative,  as  far  as 
accordancy  of  symptoms  is  traceable  between 
it  and  the  other  cases,  of  the  class  of  fever 
affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  symptoms  very  nearly  corresponded  with 
the  account  given  by  Dr.  Armstrong  of  the  less 
severe  forms  of  congestive  typhus.  The  fever 
lasted  three  weeks,  ending  fatally  on  the  twenty- 
first  day.  I only  witnessed  its  course  during 
the  last  eleven  days ; in  the  first  five  of  which 
there  was  generally  slight  yet  distinct  mental 
aberration,  with  occasional  maniacal  extrava- 
gancies ; and  in  the  last  six  almost  constant 
delirium,  with  great  reduction  of  the  bodily 
strength.  Every  symptom  pointed  to  the  centre 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  the  vitiated  source  of 
the  febrile  phenomena.  The  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient, 
withheld  my  hand  from  unsheathing  the  lancet. 
She  was  a delicate  female,  had  borne  many 
childien,  and  gave  suck  at  the  time^  she  was 
moreover  the  subject  of  domestic  affliction,  and 
from  extreme  poverty  was  ill-nourished.  The 
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appearances  of  debility,  though  more  seeming 
than  real,  served  still  further  to  intimidate  me. 
On  these  accounts,  leeches,  purgatives,  altera- 
tives, and  blisters,  with  a seton  in  the  neck, 
were  relied  on  only  to  prove  their  futility.  The 
case  occurred  in  September,  1818 ; the  pa- 
tient’s age  about  forty;  the  weather  cold  and 
moist.  In  an  adjoining  street  another  fever  pa- 
tient died,  I believe,  with  most  of  the  symptoms 
described  in  this  case.  In  that  case  too  no 
blood  had  been  abstracted.  My  patient  had 
long  been  the  subject  of  occasional  paroxysms 
of  low  melancholy  derangement. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Armstrong  in  his  work 
on  Typhus,  “ Opportunities  of  inquiring  into 
the  morbid  derangement  after  death,  in  the  less 
violent  forms  of  congestive  typhus,  have  not 
occurred  to  me  so  frequently  as  I could  have 
wished.^^  This  remark  may  give  additional 
value  to  the  following  account  of  the  morbid 

after  death. 


appearances 
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Appearances  on  Dissection, 

1.  Head, — Dura  mater  strongly  adherent  to 
the  cranium.  Pia  mater  morbidly  attached  to 
the  dura  mater  in  one  circumscribed  district 
near  the  longitudinal  sinus,  opposite  to  the 
vertex.  The  membrane  in  this  part  rendered 
opaque,  looking  like  the  vestige  of  former  dis- 
ease. Great  effusion  of  a semi-transparent  fluid 
under  the  pia  mater.  Effusion  into  the  lateral 
and  third  ventricles  less  excessive  than  is  seen 
in  some  cases.  Great  effusion  into  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  also  down  the  spinal  canal  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  pia  mater  blood- 
shot in  the  extreme  between  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain.  Wherever  the  medullary  part  both 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  was  sliced, 
points  of  blood,  soon  accumulating  into  distinct 
drops,  were  abundantly  evident. 

2.  Chest, — The  pleura  pulmonalis  of  the  left 
side  strongly  and  uniformly  adherent  both  to 
the  pleura  costalis  and  pericardium,  looking 
like  a specimen  of  old  disease.  The  viscera 
themselves  free  from  disorganization. 
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3.  Abdomen, — The  membrane  covering  the 
convex  surface  of  both  lobes  of  the  liver,  ad- 
herent to  the  opposite  peritoneum  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  looking  like  a relic  of  former 
disease.  Three  large  gall  stones  in  the  gall 
bladder.  A short  track  of  the  ileum  was  very 
turgid,  from  recent  determination  of  blood. 

1 regret  much  that  this  is  the  only  dissection 
I have  to  offer;  and  that  the  prejudices  so  in- 
veterate in  the  country  to  post-obituary  re- 
searches, should  deprive  us  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  in  populous  towns  and  in  hospital 
practice. 


Dr.Clutterbuck  has  proposed  to  divide  fever 
affections  of  the  nervous  system  into  four  va- 
rieties. (The  term  brain  is  employed  by  him, 
which  I do  not  consider  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive.) His  classification  accords  with  the 
results  of  my  experience.  I shall  therefore  adopt 
it,  employing  his  very  excellent  definitions. 

1.  “ Sometimes  the  febrile  symptoms,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  pulse  and  heat  of  skin  chiefly. 
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are  mild,  yet  the  functions  of  the  brain  are 
greatly  disordered,  as  seen  in  the  early  deli- 
rium, the  disorder  of  the  senses,  and  of  the 
muscular  power.  This  is  a dangerous  state  of 
fever,  in  which  the  tongue  commonly  assumes 
a brownish  hue  in  different  degrees,  with  more 
or  less  thickness  and  dryness  of  the  crust  that 
covers  it,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  seve- 
rity of  the  disease.”  * 

I saw  four  cases  of  this  variety,  which  I shall 
succinctly  describe.  One  of  these  patients, 
case  (3,)  was  seized  while  at  w ork  with  rending 
head-ache,  alternate  chills  and  flushings,  and  a 
slight  alienation  of  mind,  manifested  by  the 
incoherence  of  her  answers.  The  tongue  was 
dry,  and  brown  in  the  centre.  Though  full  of 
youth  and  vigour,  her  strength  at  once  forsook 
her.  The  disease  however  was  arrested  in  its 
career  by  a free  bleeding,  and  she  was  conva- 
lescent on  the  fifth  day.  Another,  case  (67,) 
fell  ill  on  ship-board  with  slight  febrile  symp- 
toms, but  an  uncommon  affection  of  the  senso- 


* Clutterbuck  on  Epidemic  Fever,  p.  21. 
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rium.  His  irregular  movements  were  the  di- 
version of  his  unthinking  companions.  I saw 
him  on  the  sixth  day  with  an  arid  skin, 
brownish  tongue,  pulse  somewhat  accelerated, 
and  urgent  thirst.  His  answers  were  tardily 
conceived,  and  impatiently  articulated ; on 
attempting  to  walk,  he  staggered  like  a drunken 
man,  complaining  of  great  exhaustion  on  quit- 
ting the  horizontal  posture.  I bled  him  once 
from  the  arm,  and  once  from  the  neck  and 
leeched  him  very  abundantly.  These  measures 
kept  the  inflammation  in  check.  Paroxysms 
of  delirious  irritation,  with  intervening  stupor, 
characterized  the  latter  stages  of  the  disorder, 
which  declined  on  the  nineteenth  and  ended 
on  the  thirtieth  day.  A third  case  has  been 
already  described  (16,)  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  appearances  on  dissection  ; for  it 
terminated  fatally  on  the  twenty-first  day.  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  that  case  nothing  could 
be  more  irregular  than  the  development  of 
febrile  heat,  which  was  in  general  chiefly  con- 
centrated in  the  vital  organs.  In  the  last 
case  (55)  the  patient,  after  the  slightest  warning. 
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was  overtaken  with  pain  so  intense  in  the  occiput, 
that  half  insensible  he  staggered  and  fell.  “ Only 
I do’nt  lose  my  senses,”  was  his  constant  cry. 
Pulse  feeble  and*  slow.  Tongue  white,  but 
moist.  After  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight  hours, 
notwithstanding  I employed  free  general  and 
local  bleeding,  the  pain  again  became  acute  and 
insupportable,  accompanied  with  delirium.  The 
pain  now  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  It  afterwards  became  fugitive, 
attacking  the  head  and  chest  by  turns.  Tempe- 
rature was  never  much  augmented.  His  senses 
gradually  returned,  and  he  was  well  in  a fort- 
night. For  the  particulars  of  his  treatment, 
vide  Table. 

The  two  former  of  these  cases  exactly  corres- 
pond with  Dr.  Clutterbuck’s  description  ; the 
two  latter  differ  considerably,  answering  in  their 

I 

leading  features  to  Dr.  Armstrong’s  delineation 
of  Congestive  Typhus.  The  variation  may  be 
explained  by  the  supposition,  that  an  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  nervous  system  prevailed 
in  one  case,  and  congestion  in  the  other. 

2.  “ Sometimes  the  reverse  of  this  occurs. 
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The  pyrexia  or  general  febrile  symptoms  are 
violent;  the  pulse  being  strong  and  full,  and 
the  heat  of  skin  excessive.  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a white  fur.  The  face  is  flushed. 
Severe  throbbing  pain  is  complained  of,  both 
in  the  head  and  over  the  whole  body.  Yet  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  but  little  disordered. 
If  the  early  stage  of  this  variety  of  fever  be 
neglected,  and  active  evacuations  abstained 
from,  under  an  apprehension  of  a typhoid  state 
succeeding,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the 
general  vascular  action  of  the  system  subsides, 
while  the  affection  of  the  brain  increases.” 

(p.  22.) 

I could  enumerate  at  least  half  a dozen 
examples  of  this  variety,  as  cases  (I,  23,  26,  33, 
42,  51;)  but  I shall  content  myself  with  de- 
scribing two  of  its  most  exquisite  forms,  cases 
(1  and  42.)  I must  premise  however,  that 
when  the  early  stage  has  been  neglected,  and 
active  evacuations  abstained  from,  it  does  not 
invariably  happen,  that,  with  the  increasing 
affection  of  the  brain,  the  general  vascular 
action  of  the  system  subsides.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  the  two  cases  I am  about  to  describe, 
exhibit  the  direful  effects  of  a maddened  and 
unrestrained  career  of  the  circulation  on  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  which  did  not 
subside  in  one  instance  till  forcibly  arrested  by 
venesection,  and  in  the  other  till  it  had  spoiled 
in  all  probability  the  texture  of  several  vital 
organs.  The  first  of  these  cases  is  tHat  of  my 
late  lamented  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  King- 
ston, who  died  subsequently  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. It  was  the  most  painfully  interesting 
case  of  disease  I ever  witnessed,  and  cost  me 
much  anxiety,  reflection,  and  bodily  as  well  as 
mental  fatigue. 

The  case  commenced  with  alternate  rigors 
and  flushings,  and  ended  in  very  ardent  fever. 
During  the  first  four  days  there  was  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  which  was  relieved  by  the 
application  of  sixteen  leeches.  Heat  102^  pulse 
120,  p.  M. ; 92%  112,  a.  m.  On  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  day  of  illness,  the  patient  was  seized 
with  a sort  of  febrile  syncope,  which  followed 
an  interview  calculated  to  affect  his  feelings  and 
excite  his  mind.  Shortly  after  he  had  retired 
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to  bed,  the  cheeks  purpled,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  skin  began  to  be  augmented.  I measured 
it  at  nine  o’clock,  and  found  it  93*^,  pulse  116. 

I was  sponging  his  hands  and  face  with  tepid 
water,  when  he  became  exceedingly  low  spirited, 
and  said,  “ Sandwith,  I feel  as  if  I was  going 
to  die !”  This  he  repeated  many  times,  accom- 
panied with  an  air  of  great  anxiety,  and  deeply 
and  repeatedly  sighing.  I strove  to  cheer  him, 
but  in  vain.  At  ten  o’clock  the  temperature 
had  sunk  so  much,  that  on  measuring  it  I found 
it  only  83%  and  the  pulse  fluttered  and  counted 
128  in  the  minute.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  I 
gave  first  a tea”spoonful  of  volatile  alkali , then 
a glass  of  wine ; and  then  brandy  in  quickly 
repeated  doses.  In  despite  of  these  measures 
he  appeared  sinking,  and  lay  about  half  an 
hour  almost  entirely  pulseless,  and  utterly  un- 
conscious of  surrounding  objects.  A sort  of 
spasmodic  action  seized  the  oesophagus  and 
larynx ; he  made  a crowing  noise,  and  foamed 
at  the  mouth.  I dashed  cold  water  on  the  face, 
which  made  him  gasp,  and  then  applied  a 
bladder,  filled  with  hot  water,  to  the  region  of 
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the  heart.  At  length  the  pulse  resisted  the 
finger,  and  he  awoke  as  from  a dream.  The 
temporary  excitement  occasioned  by  the  cor- 
dials, while  it  relieved  us  from  our  present  dif- 
ficulties, did  not  subside,  but  by  materially 
aggravating  the  fever,  magnified  those  which 
had  to  follow.  Nightly  delirium,  of  a mild 
form,  set  in  iuimediately  afterwards.  The 
tongue,  hitherto  white,  assumed  a parched 
yellowish  appearance.  Inflammatory  in  its 
commencement,  it  now  appeared  to  be  assuming 
a typhoid  character.  The  sensorial  functions 
became  increasingly  disordered,  and  an  irri- 
tating cough  supervened,  which  came  on  in 
convulsive  fits.  Symptoms  denoting  the  exist- 
ence of  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  now  exhibited 
themselves : — “ the  heat  of  the  surface  more 
elevated  ‘‘  the  face  permanently  flushed 
“the  tongue  drier  and  stiffer;”  and  “ the  pa- 
tient now  lies  at  nights  with  his  eye-lids  half 
closed,*  in  light  indistinct  dosings,  associated 


^ “ In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  delirium  with  the 
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with  moaning,  frightful  dreams,  and  startings;’ 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  of  illness, 

/ 

after  a delirious  night,  the  cheeks  being  deeply 
flushed,  and  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva 
turgid  with  blood,  Mr.  K.  fell  into  the  same 
mental  anxiety  and  depression,  which  was  the 
prelude  on  a former  occasion  to  that  tremen- 
dous syncope  which  had  nearly  extinguished 
life.  He  sighed  deeply  and  repeatedly,  but 
spoke  not  a M^ord,  even  when  most  anxiously 
interrogated.  Dr.  Simpson  of  New  Malton 
witnessed  the  painfully  interesting  scene.  When, 
instead  of  a morning  remission,  these  symptoms 
presented  themselves,  the  flushed  cheek,  the 
turgid  eye,  and  this  oppression  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  true  nature  of  the  case  flashed 
across  the  Doctor’s  mind.  The  melancholia 
he  considered  to  be  entirely  dependant  on  cere- 
bral inflammation.  The  peculiar  phenomenon 
described  before  was  intelligible  on  the  same 

eyes  open  is  materially  worse,  than  with  those  organs  closed  ; 
and  that  errors  of  vision,  and  especially  blindness,  are 
amongst  the  worst  symptoms  of  fever.” — Fercival  on  Fever y 
p.  76. 
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principles,  the  depressing  passions,  which  had 
in  part  occasioned  the  paroxysm,  being  far 
from  sedative  on  the  vascular  organization  of 
the  brain.  The  excitable  state  of  the  patient’s 
system  was  another  proof  to  Dr.  Simpson’s 
mind  of  the  correctness  of  his  views.  I had 
fomented  the  feet  by  his  direction;  and  the 
speedy  consequence  was  a most  intense  degree 
of  flushing  and  heat  over  the  whole  body,  which 
brought  on  a profuse  perspiration,  that  did  not 
at  all  diminish  the  fever.  A profusion  of  leeches 
to  the  temples,  no  fewer  than  thirty,  did  not 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  inflammation.  The 
patient  frequently  wandered  during  the  day, 
and  was  never  wholly  rational.  The  nightly 
exacerbation,  accompanied  with  a maniacal  de- 
lirium, the  delirium  ferox,  came  on'  at  bed-time. 
Leeches  were  applied  again.  After  the  bleed- 
ing had  ceased,  I went  to  bed,  leaving  the  pa- 
tient with  a fierce  expression  of  countenance, 
an  uncommonly  glistening  eye,  a suspicious 
look,  and  talking  very  wildly.  I w^^s  called  up 
in  the  morning  at  an  early  hour,  and  to  my 
grief  and  astonishment  found  the  patient  out  of 
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bed  and  very  unmanageable.  Dr.  Simpson  vi- 
sited him  at  nine  o’clock,  and  affected  with  the 

V 

increasing  violence  of  the  symptoms,  in  defiance 
of  the  preceding  and  other  measures,  was  still 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of 
there  being  phrenetic  inflammation,  and  to  a 
most  alarming  extent.  He  actually  dreaded  a 
speedy  effusion,  or,  if  active  depletion  could 
ward  off*  that  danger,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  intellectual  functions  would 
be  permanently  injured ; such  unhappy  conse- 
quences being  by  no  means  uncommon  in  fever. 
He  got  me  instantly  to  open  the  jugular  vein, 
and  abstract  twelve  ounces  of  blood;  which 
being  done,  a cold  perspiration  and  the  paleness 
of  syncope  supervened.  He  requested  me  more- 
over to  repeat  that  measure  the  same  evening, 
should  a violent  return  of  fever  indicate  its 
propriety.  Mr.  K.  continued  more  passive, 
and  with  a cooler  skin  all  the  day.  There  were 
cheering  manifestations  also  of  gradually  re- 
turning mind.  Perception  and  memory  yielded 
decided  evidence  of  melioration,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  a progressively  increasing  know- 
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ledge  of  tliose  around  him,  and  inquiries  after 
his  children  and  other  relatives.  When  evening 
approached,  however,  the  cheeks  flushed,  and 
the  skin  glowed  with  a morbidly  excited  tem- 
perature; and  soon  more  marked  aberration 
was  discoverable.  At  nine  o’clock  therefore  I 
re-opened  the  jugular  vein,  and  took  away  about 
ten  ounces  of  blood  in  a bold  unimpeded  stream. 
This  measure  had  the  desired  effect  only  for  a 
season;  checking  but  not  preventing  a return 
of  fever  and  delirium.  More  violent  maniacal 
symptoms  than  ever  recurred  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  In  fact  I could  myself  scarcely 
restrain  the  patient  in  bed.  Towards  morning 
he  became  calm,  and  fell  into  a profound  sleep, 
which  lasted  about  forty-eight  hours;  after  which 
he  kept  himself  awake  during  longer  intervals. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  before  he  fell 
asleep,  he  had  been  awake  sixty-two  hours  and 
delirious,  and  in  a state  of  the  utmost  excite- 
ment for  the  greater  part  of  that  period.  When- 
ever patients  fall  into  a tranquil  slumber,”  says 
Dr.  Armstrong,  they  should  hardly  ever  be 
disturbed  to  give  them  food,  until  six  or  seven 
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hours  have  elapsed  : such  a repose  is  most  de- 
sirable, and  will  sometimes  renovate  nature, 
when  her  faculties  seemed  prostrate  beyond  the 
power  of  the  medical  art.”  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  strong  lethargic  tendency  was  rather 
a suspicious  circumstance ; since  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say,  whether  it  was  the  mere  conse- 
quence of  a highly  excited  state  of  the  brain, 
and  an  effort  of  nature  to  restore  her  exhausted 
faculties ; or  whether  it  manifested  a gradual  ef- 
fusion into  the  ventricles.  The  latter  supposition 
was  countenanced  by  an  occurrence  of  great 
alarm, — an  involuntary  discharge  of  urine;* 
which  pointed  out  a w^ant  of  the  usual  trans- 
mission of  sensorial  power  from  the  brain  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  system.  But  what  that 
state  of  brain  was,  which  interrupted  the  com- 
munication, whether  one  of  exhaustion  merely, 
or  of  disorganization,  was  extremely  problema- 
tical. At  first  I confess  I felt  apprehensive  lest 
this  symptom  was  the  herald  of  approaching 

* “ On  inspecting  the  tables,  I find  that  of  forty-two,  in 
whom  this  symptom  occurred,  eighteen  terminated  in  death.” 
— Welsh  on  Blood-letting  in  Fever y p.  23. 
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coma  and  insensibility.  My  fears  however 
subsided,  when  I found  that  our  patient  could 
be  roused  without  much  difficulty,  and,  when 
roused,  could  sustain  his  attention  for  a few 
moments  without  evincing  any  aberration  what- 

I 

ever;  in  short,  that  both  his  mental  and  bodily 
powers  seemed  refreshed  by  it.  I felt  disposed 
also  to  hail  another  symptom  as  an  indication 
of  approaching  convalescence;  1 mean  a pro- 
fuse perspiration,  which  very  soon  followed  the 
disposition  to  sleep.  The  tongue  too  became 
moister  and  cleaner;  and  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  cough  by  a free  expectoration  pointed 
towards  a solution  of  the  disease.  Increasing 
energy  of  mind ; a return  of  power  in  the 
sphincter  vesicse ; a gradual  subsidence  of  the 
pulse  to  the  natural  standard ; returning  appe- 
tite, and  gentle  diaphoresis  taking  the  place  of 
profuse  perspiration,  all  announced  a speedy 
recovery.  This  was  somewhat  retarded  by  a 
torpid  state  of  the  bowels  dependant  on  slight 
remaining  congestion  in  the  hepatic  system. 

Nevertheless  he  was  convalescent  on  the  twenty- 
third  day. 
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The  other,  case  (42,)  set  in  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  acute  pyrexia,  accompanied  with  an 
intense  head-ache.  The  abstraction  of  eight 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular  vein  on  the 
second  day  afforded  complete  relief  from  pain, 
masking  the  latent  sources  of  danger  undei  an 
imposing  appearance  of  amendment.  The  fever 
in  the  mean  time,  “ steady  to  its  purpose,”  went 
on  with  severity,  undermining  the  structure  of 
the  vital  organs.  The  attempt  to  obviate  by 
leeches,  even  “ in  relays  of  dozens,”  the  organic 
changes,  too  often  induced  by  long-continued 
excesses  of  the  circulation  and  consequent  local 
determinations  of  blood,  proved  in  this  instance 
wholly  abortive.  On  the  seventh  .day  the  most 
dreadful  bilious  vomitings,  symptomatic  in  all 
probability  of  cerebral  irritation,  portended  a 
calamitous  issue.  Signs  of  enteritic  inflamma- 
tion quickly  succeeded.  The  patient  after  this 
fell  into  a state  of  prostration  and  insensibility, 
highly  indicative  of  congestion  in  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Dr.  Bateman  has  accuiately 
described  this  state  of  congestion  in  fever,  when 
preceded  by  the  usual  series  of  febrile  actions. 
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to  be  accompanied  with  ‘‘  great  languor,  loud 
nioaniiig,  and  frequent  cries  of  distress;  the 
skin  rather  cold  ; the  pulse  extremely  languid  ; 
the  tongue  covered  with  a clammy  mucus;  the 
patients  lying  supine,  in  a state  of  torpor  and 
stupor,  appearing  like  obstinacy,  as  they  would 
answer  questions  when  shaken,  and  grumbled 
on  being  so  roused  to  reply;  their  limbs  lay 
chill  and  helpless,  in  a state  very  opposite  to 
the  starting  and  picking  condition  symptomatic 
of  acute  cerebral  irritation  and  inflammation.” 
This  state  did  not  last  long.  The  patient  soon 
lapsed  into  a still  more  helpless  condition*:  the 
extremities  became  cold ; the  pulse  too  rapid 
to  be  counted ; the  supine  position  was  never 
abandoned ; the  features  grew  sharp ; respira- 
tion was  accomplished  with  difficulty;  and 
death  closed  the  scene.  This  event  tooJi  place 
on  the  eleventh  day. 

The  same  tragic  scenes  were  not  witnessed 
in  the  remaining  examples  nf  .this  variety  ; pre- 
cisely because  I anticipated  evils  so  intractable, 
when  once  they  appeared,  by  a.timely  and  more 
vigorous  employment  of  the  lancet.  (Vide  Ta- 
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ble,  cases  23,  26,  33,  51.)  In  one  patient,  the 
fever  was  thus  arrested  at  once;  in  another 
materially  abridged  ; while  in  a third  it  was 
protracted  to  the  seventy-seventh  day  by  re- 
peated relapses. 

3.  “ Now  and  then  the  febrile  symptoms  run 
high,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sensorial  func- 
tions are  greatly  disordered.  This  form  of  fever 
is  never  of  very  long  duration.  After  eight  or 
ten  days  or  less,  the  general  vascular  action 
declines,  while  the  disorder  of  the  sensorium 
continues  or  increases.  Symptoms  of  pu- 
trescency  now  make  their  appearance,  as  black- 
ness of  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips ; fsetor  of  the 
breath,  and  of  the  various  excretions ; petechiae 
or  livid  spots  appear  upon  the  skin,  and  often 
dark-coloured  haemorrhages  take  place  from 

different  parts.”  (p.  23.) 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  very  properly  considers  this 
form  of  the  disease,  taking  every  part  of  his 
■ definition  into  the  account,  to  be  “ often  the 
creature  of  neglect  or  of  art.”  Fortunately  by 
taking  the  business  out  of  nature’s  hands,  and 
depleting  freely,  the  symptoms  of  putrescency. 


(the  mere  consequences  of  leaving  the  disease 
to  its  own  destructive  course,  adopting  inade- 
quate antiphlogistic  measures,  or  employing 
stimulants  instead  of  evacuants,)  did  not  mani- 
fest themselves,  in  my  practice,  in  any  instance 
of  this  variety.  That  this  would  have  been  the 
case,  however,  had  I neglected  early  venesec- 
tion, a survey  of  the  incipient  symptoms  of  the 
disease  will  render  sufficiently  probable.  Thus,» 
in  case  (17,)  the  attack  was  ushered  in  with  a 
shivering  fit,  followed  by  fervent  heat,  excessive 
thirst,  syncope  two  or  three  times,  vomiting, 
restlessness,  loquacity  and  delirium,  and  severe 
head-ache.  On  the  third  day  the  lungs  parti- 
cipated in  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
brain  ; as  appeared  from  their  oppression,  a 
stitch  in  the  side,  cough,  and  expectoration 
tinged  with  blood.  The  blood  taken  in  this 
case  proved  very  sizy.  A reference  to  the 
'I  able  of  Cases  will  shew,  amongst  other  parti- 
culars, that  the  patient  was  convalescent  on  the 
fourteenth  day.  Again,  in  case  (49)  there  was 
severe  head-ache  from  the  first  moment,  quickly 
followed  by  acute  fever  and  delirium.  When  I 
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saw  this  patient  on  the  third  day,  I found  him 
in  a sitting  posture  in  bed,  unconscious  of  his 
situation,  fretting  and  tearing  his  hair.  His 
pulse  was  from  120  to  130,  tense  and  wiry; 
skin  excessively  hot ; cheeks  flushed,  and  eyes 
red.  There  appeared  indeed  an  extraordinary 
susceptibility  to  high  febrile  action  in  this  indi- 
vidual, as  there  was  in  his  brother,  who  died 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  cynanche  trachealis 
(38.)  Their  mother  assured  me,  that  both  of 
them  suffered  in  like  manner  from  measles 
more  acutely  than  any  of  their  brothers.  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  makes  a similar  observation  on 
this  variety  of  the  disease.  “ It  appears  to  be 
owing  to  an  unusual  degree  of  susceptibility  to 
fever  in  certain  individuals,  just  as  it  is  observed 
with  respect  to  small-pox.”  (p.  24.)  In  case 
(49)  convalescence  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
first  day;  in  (48)  on  the  twenty-eighth;  and  in 
(61)  on  the  twenty-first.  The  last  case  was  that 
of  an  infant,  aged  two  years  and  a quarter,  and 
in  her  the  symptoms  closely  resembled  those 
of  hydrocephalus. 

4.  “ A fourth  variety  of  the  disease  may  be 
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marked,  namely,  where  botli  the  disturbance  in 
the  sensorial  functions,  and  also  the  pyrexia  or 
general  disordered  vascular  action,  are  at  first 
very  slight,  and  continue  so  for  a week  or  more', 
before  any  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  patient  is 
entertained.  Then  the  disorder  of  the  senso- 
riiim  increases  from  day  to  day,  till  it  arises  at 
the  highest  pitch.”  (Clutterbuck,  p.  24.) 

Some  of  my  worst  cases  were  of  this  variety. 
One  of  them,  case  (36,)  proved  fatal.  So  mild 
were  the  early  symptoms  in  this  unfortunate 
case,  that  neither  foreseeing  nor  anticipating 
evil,  I employed  no  active  precautionary  mea- 
sures. About  the  tenth  day,  delirium,  extreme 
prostration,  and  other  alarming  symptoms,  sud- 
denly arose.  The  difficulties  were  not  to  be 
encountered  by  weak  measures.  Accordingly 
leeches,  blisters,  and  other  subordinate  eva- 
cuants,  proved  wholly  unavailing.  “ The  deli- 
rious rambling  became  more  and  more  violent, 
the  patient  incessantly  talking  loudly,  singing, 
roaring,  and  making  various  noises,  night  and 
day,  but  more  especially  during  the  night. 
This  more  noisy  delirium  was  attended  with 
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watchfulness.  In  this  case  also  there  was  great 
restlessness,  and  disposition  to  pick  or  pull 
about  the  bed-clothes,  and,  had  the  strength 
permitted,  to  get  out  of  bed.  There  was  also 
subsultus  of  the  muscles ; and  the  tongue, 
which  was  coated  with  a thick,  hard,  brown  fur, 
when  protruded,  trembled.”  (Bateman,  p.  55.) 
The  patient  died  on  the  seventeenth  day.  Ano- 
ther fatal  case  (9)  of  this  variety  occurred  under 
circumstances  very  different.  I had  in  this 
instance  anticipated  evil  by  too  indecisive 'a 
bleeding.  Afterwards  misled  by  apparent  de- 
bility, the  mere  result  of  an  oppressing  cause, 
I commenced  with  the  use  of  cordials  far  too 
early ; for  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
the  disease  was  of  the  simple  or  inflammatory 
species.  Acting  upon  the  former  supposition, 
I imagined  the  debility  was  allied  to  collapse. 
“ After  six  or  seven  days,”  says  Dr.  Armstrong, 
“ sooner  or  later,  according  to  its  mildness  or 
severity,  the  stage  of  excitement  gradually  gives 
place  to  that  of  collapse.”  The  recommendation 
of  wine  for  a debility  so  hypothetical  must  be 
injudicious  under  any  circumstances.  When 
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inflammation  lurks  under  the  concealment  of  a 
simple  exterior,  the  rule,  if  applied,  must  prove 
fatal.  Its  application,  or  let  it  even  be  said  its 
misapplication,  on  this  occasion,  aggravated 
the  fever  and  sensorial  disturbance.  When  the 
case  became  desperate,  I had  then  recourse  to 
the  desperate  measure  of  bleeding  at  too  late  a 
period  of  the  disease  to  do  good.  Death  oc- 
curred on  the  thirteenth  day. 

The  two  following  cases,  though  equally  se- 
vere with  the  preceding,  form  a pleasing  con- 
trast in  being  crowned  with  success.  In  the 
fiist  of  these,  case  (18,)  Dr.  Simpson  was  in 
attendance,  when  the  danger  became  extreme. 
The  energy  of  his  measures  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  The  subject  of  this  attack  had  for 
three  years  been  the  victim  of  melancholia,  ac- 
companied with  low  excitement  of  the  senso- 
rium.  Finding  himself  worse  than  usual,  he 
sent  for  me  on  the  third  day.  Head-ache,  dis- 
turbed nights,  fits  of  nervous  irritation,  profuse 
pel  spirations,  with  slight  catarrhal  symptoms, 
indicated  an  increase  of  his  disorder,  which 
seemed  to  have  arisen  from  cold.  The  toriiiue 
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also  was  unusually  furred,  and  the  bowels  more 
irregular.  Purgatives  gave  no  relief  to  the 
head-ache;  and  therefore  on  the  fifth  day  ten 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples,  which 
yielded  immediate  relief.  On  the  eighth  head- 
ache returned  with  greater  severity.  The  com- 
plaint was  not  traceable  to  contagion,  and  the 
supposition  of  typhus  was  not  admitted.  On  the 
ninth  he  was  evidently  worse : he  had  sweated 
immoderately  the  preceding  night;  the  head 
ached  heavily;  the  eyes  w^ere  suffused;  and  he 
had  a hurried  and  fluttered  manner,  with  catch- 
ings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  The  temporal 
arteries  were  distended,  and  pulsated  strongly. 
Leeches  were  applied,  succeeded  by  purgatives, 
and  cooling  applications  to  the  head.  At  half- 
past ten  o’clock  that  evening  1 was  sent  for, 
with  the  intelligence  that  he  was  dying.  This 
was  his  own  conviction,  and  his  spirits  were 
depressed  in  the  extreme.  Ti  he  skin  was  hot 
and  perspiring,  and  there  was  the  utmost  pros- 
tration of  strength.  Very  weak  cordials  were 
given  during  this  semblance  of  debility.  On 
the  following  morning  the  tongue  was  furred  to 
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the  very  tip ; acute  paiu  complained  of  in  the 
epigastrium;  pulse  100,  with  frequent  irregu- 
larity ; perspiration  had  been  profuse,  but  with- 
out advantage ; the  mind  still  clung  to  the  idea 
of  approaching  death ; occasional  startings;  and 
now  and  then  the  patient  was  irrational.  The 
true  nature  of  the  disease  was  by  this  time  ob- 
vious ; and  the  event  of  its  communicating  in- 
fection to  three  others  at  length  justified  the 
supposition  of  typhus.  Palliative  measures, 
such  as  leeches,  purgatives,  and  salines,  were 
alone  employed,  as  Dr.  Simpson  was  sent  for. 
The  symptoms  were  less  urgent  that  night, 
though  he  was  delirious.  On  the  morning  of 
the  eleventh  he  seemed  more  collected.  A 
tendency  to  aberration  was  discoverable,  how- 
ever, and  there  was  a look  of  fatuity.  Pulse 
below  JOG.  Dr.  Simpson  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing, and  found  our  patient  in  all  respects  the 
same,  except  in  the  preternatural  excitement  of 
mind,  which  he  shewed  during  the  interview. 

Dr.  Simpson  considered  the  melancholia,  to- 
gether with  the  apparent  debility,  to  be  con- 
nected with  and  dependant  on  an  excited  state 
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of  the  cerebral  vessels.  The  sudden  fit  of 
despondency  and  prostration  which  had  oc- 
curred on  the  evening  of  the  ninth,  so  much 
resembling  that  experienced  by  Mr.  Kingston, — 
the  white  tongue  at  first,  the  loaded  appearance 
of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  heat  of  the 
scalp,  the  aberration  of  mind, — all  convinced 
him  of  the  existence  of  phrenetic  inflammation. 
The  pain  in  the  epigastrium  he  considered  a 
symptomatic  affection,  as  also  the  cough.  Much 
g^j.ggg  to  be  laid  also  on  the  heated  state  of 
the  whole  surface,  and  the  general  and  conti- 
nued perspirations,  which  were  productive  of 
no  benefit.  These  sweats  had  a peculiar  unc- 
tuous appearance,  and,  as  originating  in  an  in- 
creased activity  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  were 
indicative  of  a highly  feverish  state.  The  tem- 
poral artery  pulsated  more  strongly  than  the 
radial.  ' The  pulse  indeed  did  not  exceed  100  ; 
but  in  affections  of  the  brain,  as  in  enteritis,  he 
considered  that  symptom  as  deserving  of  very 
little  attention.  Without  active  bleeding  he  en- 
tertained no  hope.  Twelve  ounces  of  blood 
were  therefore  immediately  taken  from  the  arm, 
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which  shewed  the  thin  blue  semi-transparent 
lymph,  almost  peculiar  to  phrenetic  inflamma- 
tion. And  here  it  might  be  observed,  that  in 
pleuritic  inflammation  the  size  is  much  more 
abundant  and  whiter,  and  still  more  so  in 
rheumatism.  This  appearance  of  the  blood 
drawn  confirmed  us  in  our  conjectures ; and 
accordingly  twelve  ounces  more  were  taken 
from  the  recent  orifice,  which  produced  an 
incipient  deliquium.  The  following  night  was 
rather  more  tranquil,  and  the  pulse  rose  to  112. 
In  the  morning,  the  symptoms  continuing,  twenty 
ounces  more  of  blood  were  abstracted.  This 
bleeding  was  sustained  better  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening;  nor  did  so  complete  a pros- 
tration of  the  system  follow,  though  the  face 
became  very  pale  and  the  pulse  soft.  Cooling 
saline  purgatives  were  administered ; and  on 
the  following  day  the  temples  bled  with  leeches; 
afterwards  blisters  to  the  nucha  and  behind  the 
ears.  Mental  aberration  still  continuing,  with 
marked  irregularity  in  the  pulse,  leeches  were 
repeated  on  the  following  day,  to  the  number  of 
twenty.  A few  days  afterwards,  leeches  in  half 
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that  number  were  repeated  a third  time.  Oc- 
casional purgatives,  salines,  digitalis,  and  ^he 
blue  pill  as  an  alterative,  given  till  slightly  af- 
fecting the  gums,  restored  the  patient  to  conva- 
lescence on  the  thirty-fifth  day. 

In  the  next  patient,  a little  delicate  boy,  six 
years  old,  case  (65,)  the  symptoms  of  fever 
came  on  with  the  utmost  mildness.  Contagion 
was  not  traceable ; and  I attributed  his  indis- 
position to  disordered  bow.els,  contenting  my- 
self with  the  employment  of  purgatives.  I did 
not  see  the  patient  on  the  sixth  day  of  illness, 
being  from  home.  On  my  return  on  the  seventh, 
however,  I learnt  that  severe  delirium  had  set 
in  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  the  child 
was  with  difficulty  kept  in  bed.  The  same 
\ maniacal  delirium  still  existed.  Without  hesi- 
tation I took  from  his  arm  a tea-cup-full  of 
blood  (four  ounces.)  On  the  eighth  I learnt 
the  same  maniacal  symptoms  continued  ; pulse 
108.  1 took  another  tea-cup-full  of  blood  from 

the  jugular  vein.  The  delirium  continued  three 
days  longer,  with  considerable  stupor,  during 
which  period  the  temples  were  leeched  twice : 
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pulse  120 ; frequent  moaning  and  complaining, 
and,  when  dosing,  the  whites  of  the  eyes  up- 
lifted, were  characteristic  marks  of  the  extreme 
cerebral  irritation  under  which  he  laboured. 
After  this  time  he  slept  considerably  for  some 
days;  his  skin  became  cool,  and  the  pulse 
subsided  to  100.  For  several  days  subsequently 
a new  symptom  annoyed  us, — constant  distress- 
ing pain  referred  to  the  abdomen.  No  sooner 
had  w^e  surmounted  this  difficulty,  than  a still 
more  formidable  one  awaited  us.  A harassing 
cough,  with  other  signs  of  pulmonic  distress, 
supervened.*  In  less  than  a month  from  the 
first  attack  of  fever,  the  patient  had  hectic  fever, 
the  most  excessive  perspirations,  and  all  the 
signs  of  genuine  consumption.  To  this  indeed, 
from  his  great  delicacy,  there  seemed  a consti- 
tutional predisposition,;  from  infancy  too  he 
had  been  subject  to  cough  and  palpitation. 
‘‘  In  several  instances,”  says  Dr.  Cliitterbuck, 
“ towards  the  close  of  the  fever,  and  when  it 

* The  sacrum  and  shoulder  were  slightly  sphacelated  from 
pressure,  prior  to  the  pulmonic  attack. 
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has  begun  to  decline,  signs  of  inflammation  have 
appeared  in  the  chest,  as  cough,  with  slight 
pain,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  pyrexia 
or  febrile  symptoms  are  thus  excited  afresh ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  af- 
fection of  the  brain,  they  undergo  a change  in 
their  character.  The  tongue  is  no  longer  brown, 
but  becomes  covered  with  a white  fur.  The 
black  sordes  disappear  from  between  the  teeth 
and  corners  of  the  mouth ; the  lips  assume  a 
florid  hue;  the  sallowness  of  the  cheeks  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a bright  red ; the  head-ache  ceases 
and  also  the  delirium  ; appetite  and  sleep  re- 
turn in  some  degree.  The  pulse  is  entirely 
changed;  from  being  soft  and  undulating,  it 
becomes  hard  and  contracted : and  hectic  symp- 
toms altogether  make  their  appearance.”  (Clut- 
terbuck  on  Epid.  Fever,  p.  165.)  Through  all 
these  difficulties  our  little  patient  emerged  at 
last,  and  was  convalescent  on  the  forty-second 
day. 
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III. 

treatment. 

In  tracing  the  effects  of  the  treatment  whicli  I 

adopted  in  this  Epidemic,  with  a view  to  the 

illustration  of  its  nature,  it  is  impossible  to 

avoid  taking  a more  extensive  survey  of  the 

subject,  and  discussing,  to  a certain  extent,  the 

merits  of  the  different  therapeutics  in  Typhus 

Fever.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  is  blood- 
letting. 

• 

The  practice  of  bleeding  in  fever  is  now  esta- 
blished on  the  basis  of  the  most  extended  expe- 
rience. The  accumulated  evidence,  deducible 
from  the  recorded  observations  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians,  and  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
shew  in  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  blood. 

. letting  in  this  disease)  the  experience  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  taking 
into  the  account  variety  of  situation,  (for  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotldnd  have  yielded  their 
attestations  in  favour  of  the  practice,)  may 
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fairly  be  considered  irresistible.  Suspicion  in- 
deed may  justly  attach  itself  to  the  results  of 
individual  experience,  the  field  of  such  ob- 
servation being  far  too  narrow,  and  the  facts 
too  few,  for  the  deduction  of  safe  conclusions. 
This  remark  may  be  justified  by  an  appeal  to 
Dr.  Currie’s  experiments  on  cold  affusion,  and 
Mr.  Abernethy’s  suggestions  on  the  cure  of 
lumbar  abscess  ; for  the  expectations  excited 
by  the  success  of  the  practice  of  these  distin- 
guished individuals  'in  their  own  pecidiar  pro- 
vinces, have  not  received  their  completion  in 
the  results  of  a more  extended  experience. 
For  a similar  reason,  the  recent  suggestions  of 
Dr.  Balfour  on  the  use  of  emetic  tartar,  as  a 
substitute  for  bleeding,  ought  not  to  be  impli- 
citly received.  Caution  in  this  instance  seems 
peculiarly  necessary,  as  other  suggestions  from 
the  same  quarter  have  awakened  jealousy  by 
causing  disappointment.  I allude  to  his  pro- 
posal to  employ  bandages  in  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matism. Strongly  however  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  expediency  of  bleeding  in  typhus  fever  is 
corroborated  by  auxiliary  evidence,  and  firmly 
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as  it  is  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  uni- 
versal experience,  still  additional  confirmation 
can  never  be  superfluous,  while  a single  mind 
is  to  be  found  unconvinced  of  its  truth;  nor 
additional  observations  impertinent,  so  long  as 
the  wide  field  of  the  application  of  blood-lettine: 
to  particular  cases,  staged,  and  circumstances  of 
the  disease,  needs  further  cultivation. 

They  who  can  view  without  concern  the 
progress  of  the  vascular  derangements  which 
are  apt  to  occur  in  fever,  as  chiefly  indicated 
by  the  most  obvious  deviations  in  the  economy 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  see  this  system  itself 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  irreparable  organic  lesion 
with  the  same  indifference,  cannot  habitually 
connect  symptomatology  witlrmorbid  anatomy ; 
neither  can  they  reflect  on  the  strength  of  those 
sympathies,  and  the  force  of  those  mutual  rela- 
tions, whose  unimpeded  harmonious  play  is 
essential  to  life  in  man  and  the  higher  order  of 
animals.  Their  reliance  on  the  powers  of  na- 
ture unaided,  or  assisted  only  by  the  »most 
contemptible  auxiliaries,  to  defy  a coalition  of 
hostile  influences  against  existence  itself,  makes 
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not  only  the  depth  of  their  pathological  re- 
searches questionable,  but  their  acquaintance 
with  physiology  itself  liable  to  suspicion.  Nor 
can  they  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  have  reflected, 

“ What  a contrast  there  is  between  the  preca- 
rious tenure  of  life  in  man  and  the  higher  orders 
of  animals,  where  the  various  organs  are  con- 
nected by  numerous  sympathies,  and  where  the 
whole  system  is  influenced  by  the  affections  of 
each  part,  so  that  disorders  and  destruction  are 
constantly  impending,  and  the  simple  but  pow- 
erful vitality  of”  reptiles  and  other  creatures ; 
the  tortoise  for  example,  may  be  deprived  of 
its  brain  with  comparative  impunity;  at  least 
life  may  be  preserved  six  months  aftei wards. 
Is  it  conceivable,  that  they  can  suppose  the 
nervous  system  of  a man  to  be  no  moi'e  sensitive 
than  that  of  a salamander ; or  view  as  lightly 
the  changes  induced  by  inflammation,  conges- 
tion, and  gangrene  in  the  brain  of  the  former, 
as  it  is  allowable  to  do  in  that  of  the  lattei  ; 
one  of  which,  in  Dr.  Edward  s experiments 
on  Asphyxia,  was  quite  lively  at  the  end  of 
eleven  days,  though  the  head  of  the  stran- 
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gled  little  reptile  was  then  in  a state  of  gan- 
grene ? 

This  was  an  Epidemic  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Of  this,  both  those  who  had  recourse  to  blood- 
letting, and  the  opponents  of  that  practice,  had 
ample  experience:  the  former,  if  they  waited 
for,  rather  than  anticipated,  danger,  or  if  their 
early  depletions  were  feeble  and  indecisive;  and 
the  latter,  in  the.  general  inefiicacy  of  leeches 
and  blisters,  to  avert  serious  impending  organic 
lesion.  Thus,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
want  of  success  in  the  practice  both  of  the 
advocate  and  enemy  of  the  lancet  in  fever, 
proves  the  propriety  of  its  employment.  The 
reader  will  have  observed,  that  my  own  failures 
occurred  exclusively  among  those  cases,  in 
which  the  lancet  had  either  not  been  used,  or 
was  not  used  freely  and  fairly.  He  will  have 
observed  too  the  success  which  crowned  my 
efforts  in  those  cases  in  which  I anticipated 
danger,  by  bleeding  before  symptoms  indicative 
of  local  determinations  of  blood  unequivocally 
declared  themselves ; as  well  as  in  those  cases 
in  which,  after  such  congestions  had  established 
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themselv6s,  energetic  blood-letting  obviated  the 

fatal  consequences.  He  must  remember  also, 

that  where,  in  such  desperate  circumstances,  1 

substituted  leeches  for  the  lancet,  as  in  case  (36,) 

0 

disappointment  and  vexation  awaited  me.  He 
will  consider,  moreover,  that,  strong  as  may  be 
the  impression  on  his  mind  of  the  severity  of 
the  Bridlington  Epidemic,  perhaps  an  equal 
degree  of  danger  impended  in  the  Epidemics  of 
some  other  places,  with  which  I have  contiasted 
it,  but  in  which,  from  the  unbiassed  employment 
of  the  lancet,  the  mortality  appears  to  have 
been  less.  Thus  a new  species  of  proof  arises 
of  the  decided  utility  of  blood-letting  in  the 
disease  under  consideration.  My  object  is 
‘‘truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.”  Why  therefore  should  I hesitate  to 
make  those  errors,  which  are  indeed  chargeable 
in  some  degree  on  the  early  prejudices  of  my 
medical  education,  open  arguments  in  defence 
of  a truth  forced  upon  me  by  the  conviction  of 
my  senses,  and  rivetted  on  my  understanding 
by  an  appeal  to  the  soundest  principles  of  pa- 
thology, no  less  than  by  an  extensive  perusal 
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of  the  recorded  experience  of  the  best  medical 
observers  ? 

In  some  concluding  observations  on  the  na- 
ture of  Fever,  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  the 
admirable  provision  which  the  Almighty  Maker 
of  our  frame  has  made  for  the  continuance  of 
life  in  fever,  by  implanting  an  inherent  inde- 
p>endence  of  action  in  the  circulating  organs; 
which  are  thus  competent  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  existence  under  a partial  eclipse  of 
sensorial  and  nervous  energy.  Thus  far  we 
may  go  in  our  concessions  respecting  the  extent 
of  the  resources  of  nature  in  continued  fever. 
Few  propositions  however  are  more  question- 
able to  my  mind  than  the  following  one  of  Sir 

I 

Gilbert  Blane.  ‘‘  The  powers  of  restoration 
essentially  inherent  in  the  animal  economy  are 
perceivable  in  most  diseases,  and  in  none  more 
than  in  fever.”  * He  admits,  at  the  same  time, 
the  frequent  inadequacy  of  the  efforts  of  nature. 
He  admits  too  that  the  following  singular  and 
valuable  fact,  handed  down  to  us  in  the  j;ecords 


* Med.  Ch.  Trans.  Vol.  IV.  p.  127. 
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of  remote  antiquity,  “ furnishes  us  certainly 

A 

with  a powerful  argument  in  favour  of  artificial 
means  of  relief.”  It  appears,  from  the  expe- 
rience, not  to  say  experiments,  of  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  physic,  (related  in  the  first  and 
third  sections  of  his  works,)  on  the  powers  of 
nature  to  struggle  with  continued  fever  alone 
and  unaided,  if  we  except  a few  suppositories, 
as  if  with  a design  to  ascertain  her  adequacy 
to  maintain  and  survive  the  contest,  that  out  of 
thirty-one  cases  of  continued  fever  without  local 
affection  fifteen  died,  i.  e.  nearly  one  half  If 
it  be  inquired,  what  are  those  artificial  means  of 
relief  on  which  the  physician  ought  to  depend 
for  safety  in  the  management  of  fever  ? the  an- 
swer, if  correct,  will  not  exclude  blood-letting 
from  the  list  of  our  remedies.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  efficacious  agent  ever  wielded  in  the  con- 
test  with  fever ; and  further,  that,  as  a measure 
of  precautionary  safety,  it  is  indispensable  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

The  salutary  practice  of  bleeding  in  fever  is 
no  innovation,  but  only  a revival  of  the  method 


in  use  ages  ago  among  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Arabian  physicians.  In  England  also,  at  a less 
remote  aera,  it  received  the  sanction  of  that 
great  observer  Sydenham.  The  fluctuations  of 
medical  opinion  on  this  point,  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  present  century,  are  admirably 
and  succinctly  depicted  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  the 
following  quotation : — 

“ The  physicians  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  followed  the  practice  of  Sydenham. 
The  practice  of  the  middle  of  the  century  may 
be  learned  from  the  writings  of  Sir  John  Pringle 
and  Grant.  Pringle  ordered  blood-letting  in 
all  fevers ; even  in  the  jail  or  hospital  fever  he 
generally  took  away  some  blood.  Grant  was 
well  aware  of  the  virtues  of  the  lancet  in  fevers, 
as  may  be  learned  from  his  cases.  ‘ Even  in 
the  putrid  diathesis,’  says  Grant,  ‘ when  much 
evacuation  is  required,  more  or  less  blood  ouffht 
to  be  taken,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  before  proceeding  to  other  evacuations.’ 
Some  of  my  contemporaries  at  jEdinburgh, 
about  three  years  ago,  may  recollect  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Francis  Home,  who,  as  a regimental  sur- 
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g60iij  served  in  the  Low  C/Ountries>  while  Sir 
John  Pringle  was  physician  to  the  army.  Dr. 
Home  sometimes  had  patients  in  fever  let  blood, 
to  the  scandal  of  his  clinical  pupils,  who  were 
convinced  that  fever  was  sustained  by  a spasm 
of  the  minute  vessels,  or  that  all  its  symptoms 
were  symptoms  of  mere  debility.  Hence  they 
thought  a learned  professor  a homicide,  whose 
hands  ought  to  have  been  tied  up  by  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary ; and  they  ad- 
mired the  skill  of  those  physicians,  who,  while 
they  gave  their  patients  in  fever  three  or  four 
pints  of  wine  a day,  forced  them  to  swallow  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  the  shop  cordials  in 
addition. 

“ But  before  Dr.  Home’s  death  it  again  be- 
came customary  to  abstract  blood  in  certain 
modes  of  fever.  In  fever,  attended  with  flush- 
ins:  and  severe  head-ache,  or  with  cough  and 
oppression  of  the  breathing,  leeches  and  vene- 
section were  again  prescribed.  The  revival  of 
Sydenham’s  practice  arose  from  a concurrence 
of  circumstances ; but  it  is  probable  that  the 
salutary  change  was  chiefly  produced  by  the 
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writings  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and  the  acknowledged 
utility  of  blood-letting  in  the  endemic  fevers  of 
warm  climates.  We  must  not  forget  however 
our  obligation  to  Dr.Clutterbuck,  nor  the  effect 
produced  by  the  work  of  Beddoes,  the  chief 
object  of  whose  ‘ researches’  was  to  shew,  that 
dissections  after  fever  always  bring  to  light 
marks  of  inflammation.  Then  came  Dr.  Sutton, 
who  used  the  lancet  with  great  boldness  and 
success  in  a fever  which  occurred  amohg  the 
troops  at  Deal. 

‘‘  In  this  country  (Ireland)  we  are  under  con- 
siderable obligations  to  Dr.  Mills,  who  first 
stepped  forward  to  disabuse  us  of  our  prejudices 
against  blood-letting  in  fever ; and  I gladly 
offer  my  acknowledgments  to  him  for  permit- 
ting me  to  attend  the  Cork-street  Fever  Hos- 
pital, while  he  was  making  his  clinical  experi- 
ments.” (Dublin  Hosp.  Reports,  Vol.  I.  p.  58.) 

Truth  eclipsed,  after  it  has  emerged  from  a 
temporary  overshadowing  gloom,  shines  brighter 
from  the  darkness  which  quenched  its  radiance. 
We  have  seen  the  doctrine  in  question,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  maiiitained  by  the  illus- 
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trious  Sydenham.  It  still  continued  to  rank 
the  highest  medical  authorities  in  its  favour 
during  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Towards  its  close,  however,  a_  revo- 
lution in  opinion  was  effected  to  its  disparage- 
ment, and  “ the  truth,  as  it  is  in  nature,”  suf- 
fered a total  eclipse.  This  was  only  temporary, 
though  most  disastrous  in  its  consequences ; and 
physicians,  emancipating  themselves  from  the 
disgraceful  fetters  of  spasm  on  the  one  hand, 
and  debility  on  the  other,  have  latterly  been 
gradually  reverting  to  the  ancient  modes  of 
thinking.  It  was  reserved  however  for  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  inquiring  spirit  of 
the  present  age,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the 
utility  of  blood-letting  in  fever  permanently  and 
beyond  the  possibility  of  change.  For,  as  has 
been  beautifully  observed  by  Dr.  Armstrong, 
“ An  active  and  impartial  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
pervaded  almost  every  department  of  the  pro- 
fession; and  its  continued  operation  promises 
finally  to  place  medicine  in  the  class  of  the 
more  perfect  sciences.”  I hasten  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  this  historical  outline  by 
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recording  the  names  of  Armstrong,  Cheyne, 
Bateman,  Percival,  Duncan,  and  Welsh  ; men 
whose  labours  have  effected  much  towards  the 
completion  of  an  object  so  desirable. 

But  we  are  pledged  to  prove, 

1st.  That  blood-letting  is  by  far  the  most 

efficient  agent  ever  wielded  in  the  contest  with 
fever. 

The  general  truth  of  this  proposition  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  which  I challenge  the  enemy  of  the 
lancet  to  disprove,  that  the  mortality  of  con- 
tinued fever,  is  much  less  now  than  formerly, 
since  the  trial  of  cure  by  the  lancet.  “ That 
blood-letting  lessens  the  mortality  of  fever,” 
says  Dr.  Welsh,  I conceive  to  be  established 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  not  only  by 
comparing  the  mortality  in  our  hospitals,  since 
the  adoption  of  this  practice,  with  that  of  other 
hospitals,  but  by  comparing  the  mortality  in 
the  same  hospital,  under  the  same  physicians, 
and  in  the  same  fever,  previous  to  and  after 
venesection  was  employed.”*  A similar  con- 


* Welsh  on  Blood-letting  in  Fever,  p.  169. 
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elusion  is  suggested  by  the  results  of  my  own 
experience.  The  reader,  by  adverting  to  the 
tables,  will  find  the  mortality  diminished  by 
the  due  employment  of  the  lancet.  But  a fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  practice  we 
advocate,  in  all  circumstances  of  danger,  wdl 
place  this  matter  in  a still  clearer  light. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted,  that  in  all 
severe  cases  of  the  disease  in  which  recovery 
takes  place  without  bleeding,  that  event  may  be 
considered  an  escape  rather  than  a cure.  The 
distinction  may  seem  an  invidious  one  to  the 
abettor  of  the  doctrines  which  it  is  my  aim  to 
refute.  Nevertheless  it  is  sanctioned  by  a re- 
ference to  the  pathology  of  fever,  no  less  than 
by  the  plainest  dictates  of  experience.  No- 
thing  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  my  meaning 
than  the  following  memento  by  Dr.  Bateman. 

I lately  witnessed  the  complete  and  immediate 
extinction  of  the  fever  in  two  cases,  (not  in  the 
House  of  Recovery,)  by  a single  blood-letting : 
the  one  performed  on  the  fourth  and  the  other 
on  the  fifth  day.  The  head,  in  both,  was  con- 
siderably afiheted  with  threatening  delirium ; 
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l>iit  the  pain  and  intellectual  disturbance  were 
instantaneously  removed,  and  the  patients  left 
their  beds  in  two  days.  In  one  of  these  patients 
an  attack,  marked  by  precisely  the  same  symp- 
toms, had  occurred  three  years  ago,  which  was 
not  arrested  by  a free  cupping ; but  the  .fever 
went  on  with  severity,  and  terminated  with  a 
formidable  derangement  of  the  intellectual  func- 
tions, and  a tedious  recovery.”*  The  same 
remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  those  cases, 
in  which,  though  the  danger  is  considerable 
from  an  early  period,  the  lancet  has  only  been 
resorted  to  late,  and  in  circumstances  of  extreme 
peril,  as  in  cases  (1,  18.)  At  the  same  time 
such  formidable  cases,  formidable  chiefly  from 
procrastination  or  neglect  of  prompt  and  vi- 
gorous measures,  unequivocally  demonstrate 
the  power  of  this  agent,  when  used  compara- 
tively late  in  the  disease,  and  when  the  most 
appalling  symptoms  exhibit  themselves;  espe- 
cially when  we  advert  to  the  ineflicacy  of  leeches 
and  blisters,  as  in  cases  (15,  24, 36, 38,)  to  avert 


* Bateman  on  Contagious  Fever,  p.  99. 
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death,  under  similar  circumstances.  In  nothing 
however  was  tlie  power  of  the  lancet  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  rapid  subsidence  of 
delirium,  as  in  cases  (I,  18,  49,  65,)  notwith- 
standing the  deep  hold  which  that  symptom 
had  taken  on  the  sensorium,  and  though  acute 
functional  disturbance  had  nearly  lapsed  into 
fatal  organic  lesion.  It  must  be  allowed,  indeed, 
that  the  peril  was  much  more  imminent  and 
proportionate  to  the  delay.  Used  still  later, 
and  when  incipient  effusion  perhaps,  or  ap- 
proaching gangrene,  has  sapped  the  foundations 
of  life,  the  lancet  will  only  accelerate  death. 
In  reference  to  a dilemma  of  this  natuie,  Ur, 
Armstrong  has  therefore  observed  very  truly, 
‘‘  Unfortunately  the  physician  is  often  consulted 
in  febrile  disorders,  when  they  have  become 
all  but  desperate  by  their  long  continuance ; 
and  if  he  should  attempt  to  save  the  patient  by 
a daring  measure,  will  generally  have  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  him  sink  rapidly  after  its 
employment.”*  Every  prudent  man,  therefore, 


* Practical  Illustrations,  p.  149. 
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will  avoid  risking  both  his  own  reputation  and 
that  of  the  practice  he  would  so  ill  recommend, 
in  a case  where  seeming  decision  may  be  de- 
nounced temerity,  and  where  utter  hopelessness 
proscribes  exertion.  Dr.  Beddoes  indeed  has 
advised  a liberal  employment  of  cordials  in  the 
succeeding  stage  of  collapse.  ‘‘  A case  occurs 
in  the  decline  of  fever,  where  the  most  decided 
use  of  cordials  and  tonics  can  alone  rescue 
from  impending  destruction.  It  is  where,  from 
internal  gangrene  even  or  general  exhaustion, 
the  temperature  and  powers  sink  together.”* 
That  recovery  can  possibly  be  effected  under 
the  former  supposition  almost  exceeds  belief. 
And  accordingly  I have  on  several  occasions 
pushed  the  cordial  plan  to  the  fullest  extent,  in 
these  circumstances,  without  any  corresponding 
advantage.  I have  indeed  succeeded  in  a few 
most  desperate  cases  ^though  not  in  the  present 
Epidemic,)  but  which,  it  appears  to  me,  were 
examples  of  general  exhaustion  merely,  accom- 
panied pel  haps  with  slight  local  inflammatory 


^ Roddops  on  Fevpr. 
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congestions.  The  stimulant  practice  is  doubt- 
less imperiously  called  for  here,  and  might  not 
improbably  be  materially  aided  by  the  use  of 
galvanism,  agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip.*  One  case  of  this  kind  occurs 
to  my  recollection,  which  I shall  venture  to 
describe. 

The  patient  was  a promising  youth,  the  son 
of  a shepherd,  the  stay  of  his  family,  and  ‘‘  their 
eldest  hope.”  I found  him  supine  and  motion- 
less, his  chest  heaving  from  laborious  respira- 
tion, the  skin  bathed  with  cold  and  clammy 
dews,  the  pulse  wavering  and  scarcely  percep- 
tible, and  the  countenance  sunk  and  depressed, 
and  its  expression  ghastly  and  death-like. 
Having  opened  the  window  to  avail  myself  of 
the  restorative  powers  of  fresh  air,!  I seated 
myself  by  the  patient,  in  whose  fate  1 felt  the 
liveliest  interest,  that  1 might  note  the  ever 
varying  indications  of  lingering  life,  which  ap- 

* On  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  296. 

+ No  cordial  is  so  reviving  as  fresh  air.” — Heberden. 

Let  the  breezes  blow  upon  him,  and  recal  his  almost 
departing  spirit  to  life.”— 
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parently  was  ebbing  fast  away.  The  smallest 
improvement  in  the  chilled  temperature  of  the 
extiemities;  any  amendment,  however  trivial, 
in  the  respiration  or  pulse,  or  in  the  languishing 
powers  of  mind,  I hailed  wdth  delight.  But 
there  was  a long  continued  struggle  between 
hope  and  despair ; for  it  was  one  of  those  cases 
m which  the  most  decisive  use  of  cordials  can 
alone  avail.  It  verified  too  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Bed  does,  that  wine  and  other  cordials  often 
exert  but  a momentary  influence,  requiring  a 
persevering  repetition.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated exhibition  of  cordials  and  nutritives,  my 

patient  gradually  became  worse  and  worse,  until 
actually 

“ Set  were  his  teeth  ; his  fading  eye 
Was  sternly  fixed  on  vacancy 

< 

Bottles,  and  a bladder  filled  with  hot  water, 
were  now  applied  to  the  feet  and  scrobiculus 
cordis.  I wrenched  open  his  rigid  jaws,  and 
poured  down  his  throat  copious  draughts  of 
wine  and  volatile  alkali.  I had  done  all  that 
art  could  sugge.st;  and  I awaited  the  effect  of 
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these  measures  with  fearful  expectation  * In  a 
short  time,  the  pulse  resisted  the  finger ; intel- 
ligence relumed  the  eye  and  countenance ; and 
he  awoke  as  from  a dream.  At  that  moment  I 
placed  a sprig  of  wall-flower  beneath  his  nos- 
trils ; and  he  whispered — “ Oh,  how  sweet  1 
The  vital  actions  finally  established  themselves. 

. Let  it  not  be  supposed  however,  that  such 
cases  of  extreme  exhaustion  are  peculiarly  the 
sequelsB  of  the  evacuant  practice.  In  referring 
to  my  own  observation,  I can  affirm,  that  they 
appear  to  occur,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least 
much  more  frequently,  under  a plan  of  treat- 

* We  have  indubitable  instances,  in  which  water  dropped 
on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  has  immediately  caused  pulsation 
in  the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  whom  animation  has  been  sus- 
pended. A fever  patient  is  not  equally  susceptible.  But 
excitability  may  he  transferred  even  to  his  torpid  interior  by 
superficial  cold;  and  excitement  then  produced  by  stimu- 
lation. We  shall  hardly  ever  err  mischievously,  if  we  make 
this  last  etfort  when  the  powers  are  sinking,  and  inflammation 
passing  into  its  cold  stage.  In  two  such  instances  I have 
adopted  the  momentary  hut  repeated  application  of  a cloth 
wet  with  ice-cold  water  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  to  the 
head,  administering  stimulants  between  whiles.  In  both  I 
was  successful.  Volatile  alkali  is  probably  one  of  the  stimuli 
best  adapted  to  such  cases.” — Beddoes  on  Fever ^ p.  221. 
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inent  which  exclu<ies  tlie  lancet.  And  a very 
good  pathological  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
the  fact.  The  truth  is,  that  by  those  local  con- 
gestions which  are  the  cause  of  endlessly  re- 
peated reaction,  the  duration  of  fever  is  incal 
culably  augmented,  and  the  powers  of  life 
exhausted.  On  the  other  hand  blood-lettinff 
has  evidently  the  power  of  abridging  the  dura- 
tion of  fever.  “ Instances  of  this  fact,”  savs 
Dr.  Welsh,  “ might  have  been  multiplied  to  an 
immense  extent,  almost  to  half  the  number  of 
patients  received  into  Queensbury  House.”*  ^ 

It  is  a question,  which  perhaps  with  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  the  powers  of  blood-letting 
in  fever,  cannot  be  definitely  answered,  how  late 
in  the  disease  the  lancet  may  be  employed  ? 
This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  depend  on  a 
variety  of  existing  circumstances,  but  chiefly 
perhaps  on  the  form  of  the  disease,  and  the 
violence  of  the  preceding  series  of  febrile  actions. 
Di . Armstrong  has  distinguished  between  cases, 
in  which  the  local  inflammation  is  acute,  and 


* Welsh  on  Blood-letting  in  Fever,  p.  169. 
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those  in  which  it  is  of  a lower  kind  or  sub-acnte, 
observing,  that  as  in  the  latter  “ the  supervention 
of  the  stage  of  collapse  is  proportionably  de- 
layed,” in  them  it  may  be  used  at  a much  later 
period,  as  late  indeed  occasionally  as  the  ninth 
day.  The  practice  of  some  of  venturing  on 
small  general  bleedings  several  days  later,  he 
considers  to  be  hazardous.  Dr.  Bateman  has 
not  attempted  to  settle  this  question.  He  ad- 
vocates the  employment  of  the  lancet  however 
so  late  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh  days ; and  in- 
stances the  case  of  a young  lady  from  whose 
arm  seven  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  in  the 
eleventh  day  of  a relapse,  yet  in  the  fifth  week 
of  fever,  as  she  had  been  but  a few  days  in  the 
interim  convalescent.  But  to  shew  how  vain 
and  futile  are  all  precise  rules,  without  reference 
to  existing  circumstances.  Dr.  Welsh  presents 
his  readers  with  five  cases  “ to  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding,  whenever  the  symptoms  seem 
to  require  it,  without  any  attention  being  paid 
to  the  duration  of  the  disease.”  Of  these  his 
cases  one  was  bled  to  twenty-two  ounces  on 
the  nineteenth,  another  to  thirty-four  ounces  on 
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the  teiitli,  another  to  eighteen  ounces  on  the 
seventeenth,  another  to  sixteen  ounces  on  the 
fifteenth,  and  another  to  twenty-five  ounces  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  fever.  I shall  now  give 
the  results  of  my  own  experience  on  this  most 
important  question.  Case  (1)  was  bled  from 
the  jugular  vein  to  twelve  ounces  a.  m.  and  ten 
ounces  p.  m.  on  the  tenth  day  of  fever.  Case  (2,) 
after  a previous  bleedii^  to  twelve  ounces  on 
the  second  day,  lost  six  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein,  in  conjunction  with  twelve 
leeches  to  the  temples,  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  fever.  Case  (9)  w as  bled  to  seven  ounces  on 
the  twelfth  day;  but  effusion  having  in  all  pro- 
bability already  taken  place  in  the  brain,  (for 
continued  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  and 
the  whole  train  of  symptoms  indicative  of  cere- 
bral inflammation  were  fully  developed,)  the 
operation  failed  to  afford  relief,  and,  instead  of 
retarding,  seemed  to  accelerate  a fatal  issue. 
Case  (18)  was  bled  to  twenty-four  ounces  on 
the  tenth,  and  to  twenty  ounces  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  fever.  Case  (41)  was  bled  to  five  ounces 
and  syncope  on  the  seventh  day.  Case  (35)  lost 
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twelve  ounces  of  blood  on  the  second,  twenty- 
four  ounces  on  the  sixth,'  eight  ounces  on  the 
ninth,  and  twelve  ounces  on  the  tenth  days  of 
fever,  besides  repeated  leeching  afterwards. 
Case  (46)  was  bled  to  nine  ounces  and  syncope 
on  the  fourteenth  day.  Case  (54)  to  six  ounces 
on  the  seventh  day.  Case  (60)  to  six  ounces 
on  the  fifteenth  day.  Case  (65,)  aged  six,  to  four 
ounces  on  the  seventh,  .and  again  to  four  ounces 
on  the  eighth  days.  Case  (67,)  aged  thirteen, 
to  eight  ounces  on  the  sixth,  and  to  six  ounces, 
aided  by  a dozen  leeches,  on  the  eleventh  day. 
Case  (68)  to  sixteen  ounces  on  the  ninth,  and  to 
twelve  ounces  on  the  tenth.  Case  (69)  to  ten 
ounces  on  the  tenth,  and  again  to  twelve  ounces 
on  the  twelfth.  Case  (70)  to  sixteen  ounces  on 
the  fifth,  besides  a dozen  leeches,  the  patient 
being  sixty  years  old.*  In  these  bleedings  re- 
spect was  of  course  had  to  age,  constitution, 
existing  symptoms,  &c. ; all  proved  salutary. 


* Since  these  pages  were  written,  I find  that  Dr.  Prichard, 
in  his  History  of  the  Bristol  Epidemic  Fever,  has  contributed 
very  materially  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
the  lancet,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 
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except  the  one  specified  above.  But  as  no 
precise  rule,  without  reference  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  lateness 
of  the  period,  when  it  is  not  only  safe  but  ex- 
pedient to  use  the  lancet ; so  neither  can  we  fix 
by  any  thing  like  mathematical  precision  the 
quantities  of  blood  which  may  be  abstracted. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  invariable  rule 
can  be  stated  on  such  a subject.  ‘‘  The  inva- 
riable nature  of  the  laws  which  preside  over 
physical  phenomena,”  says  Mr.  Lawrence  very 
justly,  ‘‘  enables  us  to  submit  to  calculation  all 
the  facts  in  those  sciences;  but  the  application 
of  the  mathematics  to  vital  action  can  only  lead 
to  very  general  formulae,  both  because  the  dif-. 
ferent  data  are  uncertain  quantities,  and  because 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  taken  them  all 
into  consideration.”  The  experience  of  Dr. 
Welsh,  whose  bleedings  have  an  air  of  extreme  ^ 
novelty  from  their  immense  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent, is  calculated  to  remove  our  fears  of  taking 
too  much  in  this  disease.  While  it  teaches  us^ 
the  comparative  impunity  of  making  so  free 
with  the  lancet,  the  indispensable  necessity  ofi 
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doing  so  is  another  question.  Certainly  if  it 
were  demonstrable,  that  the  mortality  in  fever 
would  be  sensibly  lessened  by  his  mode  of 
practice,  we  have  then  a strong  argument  for 
its  adoption  to  the  full  extent,  at  least  in  a 
similar  form  of  fever.  Dr.  Welsh  states  the 
mortality,  under  the  new  plan,  to  have  been 
about  one  in  twenty.  But  the  evidence  is  in- 
complete till  we  have  the  results  of  several  years, 
as  most  physicians  admit  a notorious  difference 
to  exist  in  the  degree  of  fatality  of  fever  in  dif- 
ferent seasons  and  under  different  circumstances. 
Thus,  in  Dr.  Bateman’s  practice,  the  mortality 
has  ranged  from  one  in  six,  through  an  inter- 
mediate series,  to  one  in  fifteen.  In  the  Man- 
chester House  of  Recovery  again  it  has  fluc- 
tuated from  one  in  five  to  one  in  twenty.  In 
Dr.  Cheyne’s  practice,  an  avowed  advocate  of 
limited  depletion,  the  mortality  does  not  exceed 
one  in  sixteen  to  seventeen.  The  mortality  of 
the  Fever  Hospital  in  Cork  for  many  years  has 
only  been  about  one  in  thirty ; and  in  some  of 
the  Dublin  Hospitals  has  not  exceeded  one  in 
twenty-three.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  new 
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plan  does  not  surpass  in  brilliant  success  all  its 
predecessors,  though  it  may  be  fairly  allowed 
to  rival  them.  Its  application  to  every  possible 
form  of  the  disease,  experience  has  not  yet 
established. 

On  the  several  points  under  discussion,  we 
shall  subjoin,  without  apology,  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Cheyne. 

“ It  is  obvious  that  no  specific  rule  for  regu- 
lating the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn  can 
be  established : this  matter  must  always  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  practitioner.  It  is  my 
duty,  however,  more  especially  as  I have  the 
name  of  being  an  advocate  for  blood-letting  in 
fevers,  to  state,  that  several  cases  have  come  to 
my  knowledge  in  which  full  blood-letting,  prac- 
tised when  the  disease  was  confirmed,  proved 
injurious:  great  prostration  followed;  and  al- 
though the  local  determination,  which  probably 
demanded  a cautious  use  of  the  lancet,  was 
subdued,  yet  the  struggle  was  more  dubious 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  In  two 
instances  I had  reason  to  think,  that  full  blood- 
letting was  productive  of  fatal  effects;  one  of 
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these  was  characterized  by  vigilance,  a tongue 
scarcely  affected,  great  quickness  of  the  pulse, 
dun  confluent  petechiae : both  cases  were  atactio. 
But  these  were  instances  of  the  abuse  of  blood- 
letting. There  are  many  cases  of  fever,  in 
which  blood-letting  is  inadmissible  in  any  stage 
of  the  disease;  and  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  early  bleeding  would  be  salutary,  while 
late  bleeding  would  be  ruinous.”  He  after- 
wards adds,  ‘‘  In  the  Hardwicke  Hospital  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  were  seldom  exceeded  at  one 
bleeding ; ten  ounces  might  be  considered  the 
average  quantity  taken  from  an  , adult.  . There 
were  doubtless  some  few  patients  who  lost  a 
larger  quantity  at  once;  but  so  impressed  was 
I with  the  danger  of  carrying  this  excellent 
remedy  too  far,  that  when  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  were  to  be  exceeded,  1 considered  it  my 
duty  to  superintend  the  operation.” 

Some  peculiarity,  arising  from  situation  or 
the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  may  possibly  have 
existed  to  excite  so  much  caution.  Dr.  Welsh’s 
experience,  as  well  as  Dr.  Duncan’s  and  others’, . 
is  conclusive  as  to  there  being  circumstances. 
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capable  of  relaxing  somewhat  the  rigour  of 
these  restrictions. 

' Drs.  Percival  and  O’Brien  have  both  asserted 
the  existence  of  a peculiar  debility  in  cases  of 
cerebral  inflammation,  rendering  it  unsafe  to 
employ  so  free  a depletion  as  we  should  adopt 
in  pure  phrenitis.  My  own  practice,  in  case 
(18,)  in  which  forty-four  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  at  two  bleedings,  and  in  case  (55,)  in 
which  thirty-six  ounces  were  drawn  at  thrice 
and  in  quick  succession,  shews  that  the  rule 
is  not  absolute.  I might  refer  too  to  my  bro- 
ther’s cases. 

The  practice  of  bleeding  in  typhus  fever 
hinges  on  the  two-fold  principle,  that  fever 
debilitates  by  its  continuance,  and  congestion 
or  inflammation  tends  to  destroy  life.  This 
principle,  in  its  application  to  practice,  is  an 
example  of  the  union  of  contrarieties.  All  the 
embarrassment  consists  in  the  seeming  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  treatment  of  inflammation  with 
the  safe  management  of  a long  continued  fever, 
sufficiently  exhausting  of  itself  without  the  ad- 
ditional debility  arising  from  loss  of  blood.  A 
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choice  of  evils  undoubtedly  presents  itself  to  our 
view — inevitable  death  in  all  serious  cases,  if,  in 
our  anxiety  about  the  duration  of  the  disease 
and  the  debility  consequent  on  that  as  well  as 
on  bleeding,  we  neglect  the  only  adequate 
measures  to  remove  inflammation ; on  the  other 
hand,  great  debility  in  all  severe  and  protracted 
cases,  if,  in  our  anxiety  about  the  consequences 
of  inflammation  or  congestion,  we  disregard  the 
phantom  of  debility  and  resolutely  unsheath 
the  lancet.  Fortunately  however  it  will  be  found, 
that  by  the  power  which  the  lancet  has  of 
shortening  the  disease  in  many  cases,  the  debi- 
lity is  a less  urgent  consideration.  Besides  the 
debility,  in  whose  production  the  lancet  has  had 
a chief  share,  will  be  found  much  more  manage- 
able than  the  debility  of  an  unimpeded  fever. 
In  the  one  case,  the  nervous  power,  freed  from 
its  oppressive  accumulations,  is  competent  soon 
to  carry  on  the  vital  processes ; and  hence  ap- 
petite returns,  with  digestion  and  assimilation : 
in  the  other,  all  these  auspicious  omens  of  re- 
turning health  are  long  before  they  exhibit 
themselves,  and  repletion  and  recovery  are  pro- 
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portionably  delayed.  Admitting  even  the  diffi- 
culties on  the  score  of  debility  were  greater 
than  tliey  really  are,  still  that  in  a choice  of 
evils  any  should  prefer  the  greater,  might 
astonish  us.  Yet  the  Brunonians  and  anti- 
venesectionists  have  virtually  been  guilty  of  this 
inconsistency.  It  may  be  granted,  indeed,  that 
it  was  not  the  duration  of  fever  alone  which 
terrified  them  ; as  they  seem  to  have  connected 
ceitain  ideas  of  a rapidly  debilitating  malignity 
with  their  conceptions  of  typhus  fever.  With- 
out denying  their  doctrines  in  toto,  we  may 
safely  assert,  that  they  were  carried  to  a most 
immoderate  length,  and  exerted  a most  baneful 
practical  influence.  “ It  is  curious  to  see,” 
says  Dr.  Welsh  on  the  same  subject,  “ how  a 
practical  caution,  directed  to  extreme  cases  of 
fever,  had  gradually  glided  into  the  importance 
of  a general  principle,  and  from  that  to  esta- 
blish new  doctrines,  that  at  length  terminate  in 
abrogating  the  original  practice,  of  which  it 
formed  only  a part.”  (p.  124.)  Some  excuse 
may  be  allowed  to  the  Brunonian  fears  of  debi- 
lity, from  the  evident  diversity  of  character  of 
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different  fevers.  It  is  true,  that  in  general  their 
fears  were  founded  on  a superficial  and  most 
erroneous  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
debility,  in  question.  Many  of  the  older  ob- 
servers, however,  saw  through  the  mists  which 
obscured  the  understandings  of  their  successors. 
Huxham  learnt  by  experience  to  disregard  appa- 
rent debility ; and  both  Hoffman  and  White  refer 
to  internal  congestions  as  the  paramount  cause 
of  extreme  depression.  Even  experience  itself 
seems  to  have  contributed  somewhat,  in  addition 
to  the  suggestions  of  false  theory,  to  strengthen 
their  aversion  to  bleeding.  Their  experience, 
however,  related  to  a difi’erent  scene  of  things 
from  that  which  modern  experience  recognizes. 
Dr.  Bateman  has  shewn  with  much  acuteness, 
that  not  knowing  the  virtues  of  cool  air  and 
other  modern  improvements  in  the  management 
of  fever  patients,  our  forefathers  were  prevented 
from  witnessing  the  happy  effects  of  bleeding 
and  other  evacuants,  “ by  the  artificial  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  and  the  regimen  enforced.” 
(p.  137.)  After  all,  something  must  be  granted 
to  the  peculiar  type  of  an  epidemic ; as  modern 
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experience,  with  all  the  aids  of  modern  improve- 
ments, evinces,  (if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Cheyne,)  that  every  form  of 
fever  does  not  bear  the  lancet  equally  well. 

In  September,  says  he,  those  patients  who 
were  blooded  from  a vein  recovered  slowly,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  obtain  that  immediate  relief 
from  blood-letting  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  four  or  five  months  before.  Local  bleeding 
was  more  practised  than  general.”*  But  as  the 
epidemic  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the  recent 
Edinburgh  and  London  epidemics,  were  un- 
connected with  any  peculiarly  debilitating  ac- 
tivity or  malignity,  and,  as  all  experience  proves, 
could  bear  the  lancet,  I shall  divest  the  subject 
of  all  considerations  of  that  nature,  and  resume 
the  inquiry,  how  far  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion 01  congestion,  and  the  right  management 
of  fever,  are  compatible.  Happily  there. is  no 
actual  discordance:  and  the  debility  consequent 
on  the  duration  of  fever,  instead  of  prohibiting 
the  lancet,  serves  only  to  guard  us  against  ex- 

Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  I.  p.  27. 
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cessive  or  late  venesection,  at  least  in  general. 
And  here  I beg  to  revert  again  to  Dr.  Cheyne’s 
restrictions  on  these  two  important  practical 
points;  which  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  di- 
rections of  other  impartial  observers,  especially 
Drs.  Armstrong  and  Bateman. 

The  next  particular  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves to  prove  is, — 2ndly,  Blood-letting,  as  a 
measure  of  precautionary  safety,  is  indispensable 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

“ There  are  many  cases  of  fever,  in  which 
blood-letting  is  inadmissible  in  any  stage  of  the 
disease,”  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Cheyne.  The 
varieties  of  fever  in  which  circumstances  con- 
spire to  verify  the  truth  of  the  observation, 
appear  to  me,  from  an  attentive  survey  of  the 
peculiarities  of  most  of  the  fevers  described  by 
recent  observers,  to  be  so  rare,  as  to  constitute 
exceptions  to  a general  rule.  Other  exceptions, 
however,  have  been  urged  to  blood-letting  as  a 
general  measure.  Dr.  Percival  has  laid  great 
stress  on  the  modification  of  the  disease  by  the 
four  seasons,  in  conformity  with  Sydenham’s 
remark — “ This  however  I am  convinced  of, 
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from  numerous  careful  observations,  that  the 
same  method  wliich  cures  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  may  possibly  prove  destructive  at  the  con- 
clusion of  it.”  (Sect.  I.  ch.  2,  3.)  Admitting  the 
general  influence  assigned  to  the  seasons,  the 
frequency  of  inter-currents  of  widely  different 
character,  should  put  us  on  our  guard  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a system  of  artificial  rules, 
greatly  to  be  dreaded  from  their  partial  appli- 
cation. My  own  experience  is  a memento  on 
the  greatest  diversity  of  character  in  the  fever  I 
had  to  treat,  in  defiance  of  the  influence  of  the 
seasons.  Others  have  dwelt  on  the  wholly  arti- 
ficial distinctions  of  simple  and  complicated 
typhus.  The  fact  is,  the  disease  is  intrinsically 
the  same  in  nature  though  differing  in  degree. 
In  some  subsequent  pathological  observations, 
we  shall  attempt  to  shew,  that  distension  of  the 
extreme  arteries,  and  distension  of  the  veins, 
are  both  essential  conditions  of  that  morbid 
derangement  which  takes  place  in  fever.  It 
will  appear  too,  that  the  disease  will  have  an 
inflammatory  or  congestive  character  as  one  or 
other  of  these  conditions  prevails  in  excess. 
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While  we  contend,  however,  for  a morbid  de- 
rangement of  the  circulation  in  every  case  of 
fever,  we  admit  that  this  does  not  go  on  in 
every  instance  to  the  production  of  palpable 
inflammation  or  congestion.  On  this  admitted 
fact,  Dr.  Armstrong  founds  his  species  of  simple 
typhus;  and  Dr.  Bateman  makes  the  same 
distinction.  The  distinction  may  be  defensible 
for  the  purposes  of  artificial  arrangement,  but 
not  for  practice.  Notwithstanding  the  agree- 
ment of  the  two  physicians  just  named  in  di- 
viding fever  into  simple  and  complicated ; still 
a marked  difference  may  be  perceived  in  the 
accommodation  of  their  rules  of  practice.  Dr. 
Armstrong,  I cannot  but  consider,  is  too  arti- 
ficial in  this  particular ; Dr.  Bateman  much 
more  philosophical.  The  former  having  de- 
scribed his  varieties  of  fever,  next  adapts,  with 
singular  precision,  his  varieties  of  treatment: 
but  Dr.  Bateman’s  treatment  comprehensively 
applies  to  fever  as  a whole,  without  being  so 
minutely  accommodated  to  its  varieties.  In  no 
particular  is  this  remark  so  strikingly  exempli- 
fied, as  in  the  directions  about  the  employment 
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of  the  lancet ; which  Dr.  Armstrong  asserts 
“ may  be  safely  dispensed  with  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  simple  typhus.”  (p.  124.)  Of  course 
he  excludes  venesection  from  the  list  of  his 
remedies,  “ reserving  it  for  the  threatening  of 
some  visceral  inflammation.”  This  surely  is 
inconsistent  with  his  usual  sagacity,  especially 
after  acknowledging  that  ‘‘it  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  an  axiom,  that  bleeding,  if  it  should 
not  do  good,  will  hardly  ever  do  any  harm  in 
the  commencement  of  febrile  diseases.”  But  if 
it  be  considered,  as  I have  repeatedly  found  it, 
that  what  to  day  wears  all  the  delusive  appear- 
ances of  a case  of  simple  typhus  shall  to  morrow 
unequivocally  and  unexpectedly  put  on  the 
characters  of  the  inflammatory  species,  where 
is  our  prudence  and  foresight  not  to  provide 
against  so  fearful  a change?*  Surely  Dr.  Arm- 
strong has  calculated  on  greater  penetration 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  disease,  than  is  in 
general  characteristic  of  the  mass  of  practi- 

* After  these  strictures  were  committed  to  paper,  I felt 
happy  to  find  my  opinion  strengthened  by  animadversions  on 
Dr.  Armstrong’s  practice,  of  similar  import,  by  Dr.  Welsh. 
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tioners.  Much  more  caution  and  policy  give 
value  to  Dr.  Bateman’s  instructions,  who  states 
the  decided  advantages  of  early  venesection  in 
a variety  of  cases  of  fever  indiscriminately. 

Upon  the  whole  therefore  the  rule  of  bleed- 
ing in  every  case,  when  we  are  called  in  early, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  dilemma  of 
being  surprised  by  unforeseen  danger,  seems  to 
me  generally,  though  not  universally  applicable. 
We  have  instanced  the  exception  of  peculiarity  of 
type.  We  might  further  name,  as  exceptions  to 
the  practice,  extreme  debility,  and  a peculiarity 
of  constitution  not  bearing  general  abstractions 
of  blood.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  indeed, 
nothing  is  more  annoying  than  the  union  of 
congestion  with  constitutional  debility ; as  for 
instance  where  in  a state  of  health  we  find  cold 
hands,  a weak  and  hurried  action  of  the  arte- 
ries, frequent  perspirations,  weak  digestion,  and 
sreat  nervous  irritation.*  The  circumstances 

^ And  yet  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  even  on  this  excep- 
tion : for  the  most  experienced  physicians  have  remarked, 
that  there  are  cases  of  constitutional  idiosyncrasy,  where, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  loss  of  blood  is  so  ill 
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which  would  forbid  the  use  of  general  bleeding, 
with  a view  to  anticipate  danger  in  fever,  are 
not  therefore  very  numerous.  In  the  latter  part 
of  iny  practice,  I have  employed  this  method 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  and  always  with 
the  happiest  effects.  In  several  of  them,  though 
the  fever  went  on  with  considerable  severity  for 
some  time,  we  were  never  appalled  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a single  untoward  symptom ; 
though  from  the  violence  of  the  attack  in  some 
instances,  great  danger  would  in  all  probability 
have  succeeded  to  less  active  measures.  Some- 
times'delirium  never  appeared  at  all;  at  other 
times  it  was  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
name.  In  one  case  bleeding  on  the  second  day 
“ arrested  the  fever”  instantaneously.  The  same 


borne,  that  a very  few  ounces  taken  from  a vein,  or  even  by 
a leech,  is  followed  by  syncope  and  by  excessive  languor, 
and  other  ill  consequences,  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards ; 
and  yet  the  same  patient  under  an  attack  of  febrile  symptoms, 
bearing  even  the  slightest  marks  of  inflammation,  shall  suffer 
a moderate  bleeding  without  inconvenience,  and  even  repeat- 
edly during  the  progress  of  the  disease  with  manifest  advan- 
tage. For  this  remark  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Storer  of 
Nottingham. 
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happy  consequence  was  observed  in  a second 
instance  also.  But  it  is  imperiously  necessary 
that  the  bleeding  should  be  a free  and  decisive 
one,  and  that  in  urgent  cases  it  should  be  re- 
peated with  a vigour  proportioned  to  circum- 
stances ; otherwise  it  will  be  more  mischievous 
than  salutary,  for  it  may,  if  deficient,  conceal 
increasing  danger  under  an  imposing  but  de- 
ceitful appearance  of  improvement.  Thus,  in 
case  (42,)  eight  ounces  of  blood  abstracted  from 
the  jugular  vein  completely  relieved  an  intense 
head-ache;  and  though  the  bleeding  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  successive  application  of  leeches, 
it  proved  wholly  incompetent  to  remove  those 
latent  congestions  which  maintained  the  fever, 
and  ultimately  crushed  the  brain.  In  the  same 
way  leeches  in  cases  (1, 18)  gave  evident  relief; 
but  while  they  obviated  pain,  were  wholly  in- 
adequate to  effect  a radical  improvement.  To 
anticipate  danger,  therefore,  we  must  bleed  ge- 
nerally as  well  as  locally;  and  our  bleedings 
must  be  executed  under  the  impression  of  af- 
fording not  temporary  merely  but  radical  relief. 
And  in  severe  cases  the  measure  may  require  to 
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be  repeated  several  times.  Bleeding,  in  short, 
I consider  to  be  as  much  a remedy  for  fever  as 
it  is  for  inflammation;  its  virtues  are  strictly 
febrifuge.  Sydenham  without  doubt  bled  to 
cure  fever,  when  he  did  so  to  lessen  excessive 
action,  or  accelerate  sluggish  motion  of  the  cir- 
culation. Baglivi  and  Mead  began  the  cure  of 
all  fevers  by  bleeding.  Nature  not  unfrequently 
points  out  the  appropriate  remedy,  when  by  a 
free  epistaxis  she  mitigates  fever  and  ensures 
recovery.  On  the  subject  of  anticipating  danger 
in  fever  by  general  bleeding  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  reaction,  it  cannot  excite  our  surprise, 
that  we  should  meet  with  so  little  information 
in  the  works  of  our  best  hospital  writers  on 
Fever.  The  fact  is,  their  opportunities  are  li- 
mited for  instituting  the  proper  series  of  expe- 
riments, from  the  frequent  late  application  of 
patients  for  relief.  Thus  Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us 
that  his  patients  were  in  general  brought  in 
from  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day  of  fever.  “ Of  these,”  says  he, 
“ some  few  young  and  plethoric  persons  were 
let  blood  in  the  commencement  of  the  fever,  to 
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moderate  general  febrile  reaction,  as  indicated 
by  flushing,  increased  heat  of  the  surface,  thirst, 
and  high-coloured  urine,  together  with  a defi- 
ciency in  all  the  secretions.  But  this  practice 
was  confined  to  those  who  were  admitted  on 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  days  of  the  fever, 
with  a manifest  tendency  to  inflammation : 
comparatively  the  number  was  inconsideroMer 
(Dub.  Hosp.  Rep.  Vol.l.  p.  15.)  On  the  whole 
there  appears  to  me  the  greatest  truth  in  the 
remark  of  the  same  respectable  authority,  that 
“ Much  yet  requires  to  be  done,  before  we  can 
consider  the  rules  for  administering  purgatives 
and  blood-letting  in  the  different  varieties  of 
fever,  and  in  their  different  stages,  as  sufficiently 
exact.” 

Ill  very  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint,  I 
have  seen  local  pulmonic  congestions  relieved 
by  leeches  and  blisters.  In  circumstances  of 
extreme  debility,  benefit  followed  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters  alone,  without  topical  bleeding. 
Opiates  were  simultaneously  employed.  I can- 
not doubt,  (though  I do  not  speak  from  expe- 
rience,) that  when  the  strength  will  at  all  admit 
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of  it,  small  general  bleedings  would  yield  more 
prompt  relief.  Though  leeches  and  blisters,  or 
blisters  alone  were  available,  the  amendment 
was  slow,  and  in  one  instance  or  two  a state 
resembling  phthisis  pulmonalis,  with  irregular 
hectic  fever,  supervened.  I think  we  should 
be  justified  in  the  attempt  to  obviate  a condition 
so  perilous  as  this  by  a cautious  employment  of 
venesection.  The  remedies  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  evacuation,  I found  most  effica- 
cious to  restrain  hectic  febrile  action  and  its 
consequence  profuse  sweating,  were  the  digitalis 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  half  a grain  or  a grain 
of  plumbi  superacetas  nightly  with  opium.* 

I have  not  much  to  offer  on  the  virtues  of 
other  remedies  in  fever,  besides  venesection. 
I found  mercury  a valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
lancet,  though  I always  premised  adequate  de- 
pletion by  the  latter.  1 employed  it  in  the 
inflammatory  and  congestive  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same 

* Dr.  Forge  of  Driffield  suggested  to  me  the  use  of 
plumb,  superacet. 
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effects,  as  when  given  to  suspend  the  adhesive 
stage  of  simple  inflammations  of  the  viscera. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  after  due  de- 
pletion, I saw  the  most  beneficial  results  from 
its  cautious  employment.  I preferred  the  pil. 
hydrargyri,  in  moderate  doses,  so  as  not  to  pass 
off  by  the  bowels,  in  conjunction  with  digitalis,* 
to  calomel  in  union  with  opium,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Armstrong.  In  two  cases  in 
which  I thus  administered  calomel,  a most  se- 
vere dysenteric  purging  followed  its  exhibition. 
In  a few  instances,  where  the  disease  was  pro- 
tracted, with  great  restlessness  depending  appa- 
rently on  excessive  nervous  irritation,  I found 
moderate  doses  of  laudanum,  with  antimonial 
wine,  procure  sleep  and  hasten  recovery.  It 
abated  cough  moreover  at  an  advanced  period, 
in  conjunction  with  local  evacuation.  Friction 
of  the  abdomen  with  an  anodyne  liniment,  pre- 
ceded by  fomentations,  was  useful  at  a late 
stage,  in  conjunction  with  mild  aperients,  in 


* Dr.  Simpson  of  Malton  employs  mercury  thus  in  inflam- 
matory complaints. 
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removing  pain  unaccompanied  with  tenderness 
on  pressure.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  dis- 
ease, I employed  saline  cathartics,  and  occa- 
sionally calomel,  with  a liberal  and  steady  hand, 
taking  especial  care  however  to  avoid  hyper- 
catharsis. As  the  debility  increased,  I either 
combined  camphor  with  senna  mixture  without 
salts,  or  substituted  castor  oil  or  rhubarb.  If 
any  measure  can  be  substituted  for  bleeding,  it 
is  free  purgation,  which  in  case  (12)  invariably 
averted  a strong  tendency  to  pulmonary  organic 
mischief,  unaided  either  by  the  lancet  or  leeches. 

Experience  soon  convinced  me  of  the  illusion 
of  collapse  supervening  after  the  first  week  of 
fever  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Accordingly  I 
latterly  delayed  cordials  in  most  cases  till  about 
three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  then  allowed 
wine  only  in  the  most  sparing  quantities.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Dr.  Armstrong,  by  the  treat- 
ment and  regimen  advised  for  the  later  periods 
of  simple  typhus,  should  have  ratified  the  similar 
error  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  supposed  an  excite- 
ment of  seven  days  would  induce  a degree  of 
debility  necessary  to  be  met  by  cordials.  Dr. 
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Bateman  has  thoroughly  dispelled  this  dan- 
gerous illusion^  reserving  supplies  of  wine  for  a 
more  advanced  period  and  more  actual  ex- 
haustion. Given  at  an  early  period,  cordials 
augment  debility  by  increasing  fever  and  favour- 
ing local  determination.  Similar  restrictions 
apply  to  diet.  And  to  my  great  care  to  avoid 
excesses  in  this  particular,  and  by  confining  my 
•convalescents  to  a milk  diet,  I attribute  the 
comparative  infrequency  of  relapse  in  my  prac- 
tice. 

On  one  remaining  branch  of  the  subject,  I 
beg  to  add  a few  words.  Nothing  is  more  usual 
(than  to  meet  with  statements,  in  the  best  prac- 
tical writers,  of  the  simplicity  of  the  disease,  as 
it  occurs  in  children.*  The  record  of  the  Brid- 
lington Epidemic  is  of  value,  as  shewing  that 
;childhpod  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  protec- 
tion from  its  most  malignant  attacks.  In  fact 
one  of  its  most  prominent  features  was  the 
severity  of  the  disease  in  children  and  young 
subjects  ; who  will  be  found  to  have  constituted 


* Percival,  p,  40.  Bateman,  p.  33. 
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a majority  in  the  list  of  fatal  cases.  The  young 
practitioner  will  thus  be  put  on  his  guard  not  to 
relax  from  that  close  observation  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  detect  the  earliest  development  of 
danger.  Many  excellent  authorities  also  advise 
milder  measures  for  children  than  for  adults. 
Thus  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  History  of  the  Bristol 
Epidemic,  observes,  “ In  persons  of  weak  habits 
or  much  exhausted,  and  in  children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  instead  of  bleeding  from  the  arm 
or  temporal  artery,  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
head.”*  The  rule,  as  applicable  to  the  eruptive 
fevers,  has  been  ably  controverted  by  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, in  his  invaluable  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  measles.f  And  as  it  applies  to  typhus 
fever,  my  own  experience  warrants  no  such  dis- 
tinction. A reference  to  the  Tables  will  shew, 
that  in  several  instances  leeches  were  wholly 
inej0ficacious ; while  the  lancet  was  signally  suc- 
cessful in  others  of  equal  danger. 

* Bateman,  p.  55. 

+ Armstrong  on  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Consumption,  &c. 
p.  148. 
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CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE 

NATURE  OF  FEVER. 

In  no  work  on  Fever,  which  I have  yet  read, 
has  that  elucidation  been  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  application  of  physiology,  which  it 
appears  to  me  capable  of  affording.  Clinical 
investigation  is  the  earliest  and  most  hacknied 
method  of  prosecuting  the  subject.  Morbid 
anatomy  has  also  latterly  been  cultivated  with 
a zeal  only  proportionate  to  the  services  which 
it  is  well  calculated  to  afford,  and  of  which 
Dr.  Beddoes  has  to  an  unparalleled  extent 
availed  himself.  But  the  field  of  physiological 
investigation  of  the  subject  lies  open  for  culti- 
vation. We  must  not  abandon  any  mode  of 
inquiry,  however,  which  is  really  serviceable, 
or  manifest  an  undue  partiality  for  any  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  others ; but  by  turn  press  into 
our  service  the  information  yielded  by  the  three 
grand  sources  of  our  knowledge, — Clinical  Ob- 
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SGI vfition,  Morl)i(l  /Viiutoiiiyj  and  Physiology, 
Truth  is  less  likely  to  be  attained  if  the  means 
of  inquiry  be  narrowed  by  an  omission  of  any 
species  of  evidence.  The  fatal  errors  of  the 
Edinburgh  school  arose  from  too  implicitly 
confiding  in  the  plausible  but  delusive  deduc- 
tions from  clinical  reasoning ; and  their  fallacy 
was  detected  by  the  demonstrations  of  morbid 
anatomy.  While  a spirit  of  deeper  research  has 
thus  corrected  the  errors  of  a superficial  ob- 
servation, It  must  be  granted  nevertheless  that 
morbid  anatomy,  alone  and  unassisted,  presents 
us  with  results  altogether  in  the  gross.  To 
assign  to  each  organic  lesion  its  exact  influence 
in  producing  the  fatal  result,  as  well  as  to  find 
in  their  less  complete  ilevelopment,  by  a careful  ■ 
collation  of  symptoms  with  progressive  organic 
derangements,  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease  through  its  different 
stages,  is  the  province  of  physiology;  whose 
business  it  is  to  calculate  the  vital  forces  under 
every  possible  condition  of  health  and  disease. 

A considerable  length  of  time,”  says  Dr.  Wil- 
son Philip,  in  his  inimitable  work  on  Physio- 
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logy,  “ alone  can  shew  how  far  the  principles 
which  seem  to  be  established  by  the  experi- 
ments laid  before  the  reader  in  the  preceding 
inquiry,  may  tend  to  improve  the  knowledge 
and  treatment  of  diseases.”*  With  a deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  this  author  for  his  important 
physiological  discoveries,  and  a conviction  of 
their  general  truth,  I purpose  at  present  to 
render  them  subservient  to  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  fever.  Dr.  Philip  himself 
has  preceded  me  in  the  inquiry.  He  has  not 
gone  far  however  into  the  subject,  and  has  left 
many  of  the  phenomena  unexplained.  The 
reader  will  perceive  to  what  other  illustrious 
names  these  pages  stand  indebted. 

In  fever  the  attention  is  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  disordered  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 
When  we  consider  indeed  the  leading  part 
which  this  system  takes  in  the  business  of  life, 
that  it  pervades  every  tissue  and  texture,  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  economy 
of  the  vital  organs,  and  when  we  include  more- 


* Dr.  Wilson  Philip  on  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  77. 
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over  the  intimate  connection  and  relation  sub- 
sisting between  it  and  the  vascular  system,  we 
shall  not  feel  any  surprise  that  its  disordered 
condition  should  constitute  so  prominent  a fea- 
ture in  the  physiognomy  of  typhus  fever.  In 
attempting  to  trace  the  obvious  errors  in  the 
economy  of  the  nervous  system  to  their  latent 
cause,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  notwithstandino- 
the  complication  and  entanglement  of  the  two 
sets  of  organs  in  the  process  of  fever,  that  the 
vascular  system  is  in  reality  most  in  fault,  and 
thus  join  issue  with  Dr.  Armstrong,  when  he 
asserts  that  “ if  any  particular  system  be  more 
affected  than  another,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
sanguiferous,  through  which  the  permanent  ef- 
fects of  fever  are  chiefly  to  be  traced,  and  by 
which  the  state  of  the  brain  and  nerves  at  least 
seem  eventually  regulated.”* 

That  a vitiated  state  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
the  true  explanation  of  numerous  aberrations 
observed  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  in  a 
variety  of  diseases,  is  a doctrine  which  appears 


* Armstrong  on  Typhus  Fover,  p.  19. 
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to  be  establishing  itself  on  the  ruins  of  that 
superannuated  hypothesis  which  ascribed  every 
thing  to  nervous  debility.  Mr.  Earle  has  thrown 
much  light  on  this  doctrine  in  a valuable  paper 
on  Animal  Heat,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical -Transactions,  in  which  he 
shews  the  dependance  of  tic  doloreux  and 
many  other  painful  topical  affections  on  a local 
determination  of  blood.  Of  late  years  the  na- 
ture of  amaurosis  has  been  explained  on  similar 
pathological  principles,  especially  at  the  Eye 
Infirmary  in  London.  Formerly  at  that  insti- 
tution, as  elsewhere,  it  was  considered  to  be  a 
disease  purely  nervous,  and  treated  accordingly 
by  nervous  medicines,  electricity,  &c.  but  with 
scarcely  any  success.  One  or  two  cases  at 
most  were  cured  annually.  But  when  the  true 
congestive  character  of  the  disease  was  once 
understood,  and  more  rational  measures  were 
adopted  for  its  removal,  the  treatment  was 
much  more  successful.  The  same  principles 
elucidate,  in  most  cases,  also  the  real  nature  of 
insanity.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  asserted,  on  the 
authority  of  an  extensive  experience  in  post- 
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obituary  inspections  of  the  brain  in  lunatics, 
that  that  organ  invariably  exhibits  traces  of 
derangement  in  its  vascular  structure.  The 
result  of  Dr.  Cheyne’s  researches  in  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  apoplexy  is  favourable  to  the  opi- 
nion that  pure  nervous  apoplexy  is  compara- 
tively rare;  while  sanguineous  determinations 
usually  constitute  the  essence  of  the  disease.* 
Apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  chorea,  reverie, 
and  various  fugitive  head-aches,  are  all  de- 
pendant in  general  upon  pressure  in  different 
degrees  from  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  ever  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  “ What 
strongly  indicates,”  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  ‘‘.that  the 
barriers  are  sometimes  but  slender  which  are 
raised  between  disorders  of  the  brain,  generally 

* I mention  first,  the  remains  of  an  excited  state  of  the 
minute  arteries  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  this  probably 
being  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  unvarying  ap- 
pearance 5 then  the  extravasation  of  blood,  probably  the 
consequence  of  the  excited  state  of  the  vessels  ; the  tur- 
gescence  of  the  venous  system  ; the  enlargement  of  the  ven- 
tricles, partial  or  general  5 and  lastly,  the  serous  effusion 
which  is  generally  found  in  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
which  would  seem  to  imply  previous  absorption  of  the  brain.” 
— Cheyne  on  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy^  p.  24. 
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distinguished  by  the  most  opposite  symptoms, 
and  that  a flight  modification  in  the  vascular 
action  may  produce  very  opposite  effects,  is, 
that  madness  has  been  known  to  alternate  with 
paralytic  weakness.”"^  That  a morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  vascular  system  is  essential  to  fever, 
is  proved  by  every  species  of  evidence  appli- 
cable to  the  inquiry.  Morbid  anatomy  yields 
its  testimony.  There  are  few  cases  on  record, 
in  which  the  most  glaring  lesion  of  vascular 
structure  in  parts  the  most  essential  to  life  does 
not  present  itself.  Nor  are  we  authorised  by 
our  present  tests  of  morbid  structure  in  an 
organ  like  the  brain,  the  refined  delicacy  of 
whose  minutest  vessels  may  possibly  elude  our 
researches,  to  assert  that  in  those  rare  cases,  in 
which  no  organic  lesion  is  discernable,  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Clinical  investigation  gives 
its  evidence  on  this  subject;  for  precisely  the 
same  signs  of  local  engorgements  are  detected 
on  submitting  the  patient  to  those  modes  of 
examination,  by  which  w'e  ascertain  the  exist- 


* Cheyae  on  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy,  p.  17. 
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eiice  of  inflammation  and  congestion  in  simple 
affections  of  the  viscera.  Curative  treatment 
yields  its  testimony.  The  removal  of  delirium, 
the  relief  of  head-ache  and  other  local  pains, 
especially  that  general  feeling  of  soreness  of 
which  patients  so  frequently  complain,  the  im- 
pulse often  given  to  the  depressed  vital  powers 
and  circulating  organs  by  the  abstraction  of 
blood, — all  point  to  a morbid  condition  of  the 
circulation,  either  general  or  local.  The  salu- 
tary eflects  of  purgatives  and  other  evacuants 
are  in  proof  of  the  same  position. 

But  admitting  the  fact,  that  in  fever  such  a 
state  of  the  vessels  exists  within  the  range*  of 
the  nervous  system,  sufficient  to  interfere  with 
all  its  functions,  it  has  been  asked,  “ whether 

* The  derangement  of  vessels  is  not  always  found  in  the 
nervous  system,  but  sometimes  only  in  some  of  the  vital 
organs,  or  in  both  situations.  That  such  derangement  of 
other  organs  should  disorder  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  aflbrded  by  a variety  of 
surgical  injuries  inflicted  on  remote  parts,  and  yet  powerfully 
affecting  the  sensorium.  Owing  to  that  sympathetic  connec- 
tion which  the  common  sensorium  maintains,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nerves,  with  other  organs,  it  sometimes  simulates 
all  the  characters  of  an  idiopathic  affection. 
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it  is  not  the  production,  rather  than  the  pre- 
cursor, of  febrile  action?”*  To  this  inquiry  it 

is  more  easy  to  attempt  a reply,  than  to  obscure 

✓ 

questions  respecting  the  cause  of  febrile  action. 
All  discussions  about  the  invisible  agencies  of 
contagion  must  from  their  very  nature  be  vague 
and  unsatisfactory;  and  in  no  point  are  the 
systems  of  Cullen  and  other  advocates  of  debi- 
lity more  vulnerable  than  in  the  supposition  of 
a continued  sedative  effect  on  the  living  prin- 
ciple, which  they  appear  to  have  ascribed  to 
contagion.  That  some  injury  is  at  first  inflicted 
on  the  vital  organs  is  indeed  probable.  In  no 
subsequent  period  of  the  complaint,  however, 
are  we  reminded,  by  any  symptoms  of  debility, 
greater  than  what  the  existing  disorder  of  the 
vascular  system  obviously  occasions,  of  any 
deleterious  impression  still  lingering  with  the 
nervous  system.  As  to  all  practical  purposes, 
we  may  afterwards  safely  lose  sight  of  the 
primary  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena.  But 
to  return  to  the  question,  whether  the  morbid 


* Med.  Chir.  Journal  for  1818,  p.  319. 
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state  of  the  vascular  system  be  not  the  produc- 
tion rather  than  the  precursor  of  febrile  action  ? 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  such  a condition  of  it 
is  to  be  detected  in  both  those  relations.  In 
all  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  dissection  exhibits 
vascular  derangements.  The  general  agreement 
in  the  symptoms  of  fatal  and  less  severe  cases 
establishes  the  identity  of  their  exciting  cause. 
The  very  symptoms  themselves,  independantly 
of  such  agreement,  point  to  an  oppressive  de- 
rangement in  the  circulation.  The  symptoms 
of  collapse,  which  we  know  to  be  dependant  on 
excessive  engorgements,  are  faintly  shadowed 
forth  by  the  symptoms  of  the  cold  stage  of 
fever,  or,  as  Dr.  Armstrong  emphatically  deno- 
minates it,  “ the  stage  of  oppression.”  Not  only 
do  the  earliest  symptoms,  but  likewise  those  of 
the  intermediate  stages,  point  to  the  same  op- 
pressive cause,  the  same  disturbance  of  the 
circulation,  which,  both  at  the  commencement 
and  close  of  the  disease,  intercepts  more  or  less 
the  communication  of  sensorial  and  nervous 
power.  We  must  indeed  allow  for  the  variation 
occasioned  by  the  reaction  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
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ries ; still,  notwithstanding  the  altered  com- 
plexion of  the  disease,  it  is  the  same  face  varied 
by  the  bolder  expression  of  excitement.  Op- 
pressive local  accumulations  excite  the  heart 
and  arteries  to  an  effort,  which  seldom  proves 
salutary  or  adequate  to  excite  the  debilitated 
vessels  to  an  effort  to  surmount  their  over  dis- 
tension. Ill  those  few  and  slighter  cases,  in 
which  the  effort  is  not  abortive,  resolution  im- 
mediately follows.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  that  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
excitement  may  lead  to  greater  local  accumula- 
tions of  blood.  Original  congestions  of  the  vital 
organs  thus  increasing  with  the  subsequent  re- 
action, a permanent  weight  presses  on  the 
springs  of  life,  and  a continued  cause  of  re- 
peated reaction  is  established,  which  is  at  length 
either  removed  by  art,  spontaneously  lessens  and 
disappears,  or  sinks  the  patient  into  his  grave. 

The  increased  attention  which  has  latterly 
been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  fever,  having 
brought  the  vascular  system  fairly  into  notice, 
its  morbid  derangements  have  been  diligently 
analysed;  and  it  is  a singular  coincidence  in 
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the  history  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  views  of  that 
distinguished  individual,  who  had  the  merit  of 
first  giving  the  most  connected  and  rational 
explanation  of  the  various  phenomena  of  fever, 
and  distinguishing  the  different  states  of  the 
circulation,  by  the  rare  sagacity  which  charac- 
terises his  interpretation  of  symptoms,  are  sanc- 
tioned by  an  appeal  to  the  scalpel.  The  specu- 
lations of  Dr.  Armstrong  have  been  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Macartney; 
whose  testimony  is  emphatic  on  this  point,  that 
“ the  morbid  appearances  in  typhus  are  not 
those  of  common  visceral  inflammation.”  Their 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  predominance  of  ve- 
nous congestion.  We  have  authority  equally 
unexceptionable,  however,  to  prove,  that  “there 
are  unequivocal  evidences  of  genuine  inflam- 
mation, accompanied  with  those  appearances 
of  venous  congestion,  which  frequently  distin- 
guish these  diseases  from  the  proper  phlegma- 
siae.”*  It  thus  appears  that  venous  congestion 
and  arterial  repletion,  with  their  appropriate 


* Percival  on  Fever,  p.  103. 
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consequences,  are  separately  or  conjointly  tlie 
concomitants  of  fever.  The  disease  will  conse- 
quently have  a congestive  or  inflammatory  cha- 
racter, as  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  pre- 
vails in  excess.  High  reaction  marks  inflam- 
mation ; want  of  reaction  congestion  ; while  in 
mixed  cases,  and  in  the  slighter  forms  of  the 
congestive  variety,  an  imperfect  and  partial  ex- 
citement is  gradually  developed.  Venous  con- 
gestion is  probably  essential  to  every  variety  of 
the  complaint ; but  it  is  only  when  it  prevails 
in  excess,  unaccompanied  with  arterial  reple- 
tion, that  it  gives  that  decided  peculiarity  to 
the  disease  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  fever.  The  congestive  variety, 
whatever  may  be  predicated  of  its  pathology, 
is  no  novelty  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  Some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  observers  of  na- 
ture have  accurately  pourtrayed  its  most  striking 
features.*'  Slight  degrees  of  arterial  repletion 

* Descriptions  of  congestive  fever  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Sydenham,  Huxham,  Clark,  Jackson,  and  others.  A pecu- 
liarly interesting  case  is  related  in  La  Motte’s  Treatise  of 
Midwifery.  Transl.  Thomas  Tomkyns,  Surgeon,  London, 

1740.  p.  188. 
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may,  like  venous  congestion,  be  considered  an 
ordinary  occurrence  in  fever,  but  only  when  it 
prevails  in  excess  does  it  constitute  the  inflam- 
matory variety  of  the  complaint.  The  inflam- 
mations which  occur  in  fever  are  wholly  acci- 
dental, observing  no  sort  of  regularity  as  to  the 
organ  devoted  to  their  attack.  The  profusion 
of  evidence  which  Dr.  Beddoes  has  collected 
on  this  subject,  is  decisive  against  the  limited 
views  of  Ploucquet,  Clutterbuck,  Marcus,  and 
others.  On  the  authority  of  a most  extended 
research  into  the  records  of  morbid  anatomy, 
he  asserts  the  stomach  to  be  most  frequently 
inflamed,  next  perhaps  the  brain.  All  expe- 
rience proves  that  in  the  epidemic  of  these 
islands  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  more 
prone  to  inflammation  than  other  parts.  The 
frequency  of  cerebral  inflammation  is  a fact  for 
which  a good  anatomical  explanation  may  be 
given.  “ In  fever,”  says  Dr.  W.  Philip,  “ in- 
flammation is  particularly  apt  to  arise  in  the 
brain,  because  the  blood  being  returned  thence 
by  membranous  canals,  which  cannot  partake 
of  the  increased  excitement  of  the  central  parts 
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of  the  sanguiferous  system,  this  excitement  ne- 
cessarily tends  to  occasion  accumulation  of 
blood  there,”*  to  say  nothing  of  those  delicate 
relations  which  the  common  sensorium  main- 
tains, through  the  medium  of  its  nerves,  with 
other  organs,  and  by  which  it  often  participates 
in  their  diseases.  Some  peculiarity  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  epidemic  may  also  give  a particular 
turn  and  bias  in  the  inflammatory  action  to  one 
part  rather  than  another.  The  seasons  of  the 
year  have  an  undoubted  influence.  And  lastly, 
original  or  acquired  predispositions  eke  out  the 
train  of  hypothetical  influences.f 

Our  knowledge  of  the  immediate  dependance 
of  the  nervous  system  on  a regular  play  of  the 
circulating  organs  for  the  correct  execution  of 
its  functions,  coupled  with  the  proofs  we  have 
of  a disordered  condition  of  the  sanguiferous 

* Dr.  W.  Philip  on  the  Vital  Functions,  p.294.  \ 

+ I did  meet  with  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the 
uterus,  the  urinary  bladder,  the  prostate  and  other  glands 
(particularly  the  mesenteric)  of  the  colon  and  rectum.  These 
changes  in  the  uterus  and  bladder  chiefly  occurred  in  people 
addicted  to  flagitious  passions  and  immoderate  venery.’^ — Dr, 
Eisjield  of  Leipsic^  1799,  quoted  by  Dr.  Beddoes. 
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system  in  every  case  of  fever,  (a  condition, 
which  appears  to  involve  every  tissure  and  tex- 
ture of  the  body,  while  its  more  exquisite  de- 
rangements are  spent  on  particular  organs;) 
the  aptitude  of  the  nervous  system  to  sympathize 
with  other  parts  and  participate  in  their  dis- 
eases ; and  its  own  peculiar  predisposition  to  in- 
flammation or  extreme  congestion, — sufficiently 
account  for  the  deviations  observed  in  this 
system  under  the  oppressive  and  disturbed 
state  of  the  circulation  in  fever.  The  errors 
observable  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  developed  in  typhus  fever,  it  shall  therefore 
be  our  next  attempt  to  delineate.  Before  how- 
ever we  trace  the  various  phenomena  referable 
to  its  disordered  condition,  we  shall  venture  to 
premise  a brief  outline  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  physiology  of  this  system. 

Dr.  Philip  has  shewn,  that  ‘‘in  the  more  per- 
fect animals  there  are  three  vital  powers,  not 
directly  depending  on  each  other, — the  senso- 
rial, the  nervous,  and  the  muscular  powers.”* 

* Dr.  W.  Philip  on  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  208. 
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The  niuscnlar  power  is  proved  to  be  a principle 
in  the  animal  economy  wholly  independant  of 
the  nervous  system.*  The  sensorial  and  nervous 
powers  are  the  principles  which  animate  and 

* The  muscular  power,  including  that'  of  the  heart  and 
hlood-vessels,  is  wholly  independant  of  the  nervous  system, 
though  capable  of  being  influenced  through  it,  as  a medium, 
both  by  stimuli  and  sedatives  ; it  is  the  vis  insita  or  irritability 
of  Haller.  Experiments,  in  which  the  whole  central  mass 
has  been  removed  without  afTecting  the  circulation,  have 
established  this  important  fact.  Nay  more,  where  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  wanting,  the  irri- 
tability of  the  blood-vessels  remains.  “ The  monsters  just 
described,”  says  Mr.  Lawrence  in  an  interesting  commimica- 
tion  on  Monstrous  Productions  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  shew  us,  that  cartilage, 
bone,  ligament,  cellular  substance,  membrane,  intestine,  can 
be  formed  where  no  brain,  or  nerve,  or  heart  exists,  and  where 
there  is  nothing  further  than  the  action  of  the  vascular 
system  ; and  they  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  formation  and 
nutrition  of  our  organs  are  the  functions  of  the  blood-vessels 
only.  At  all  events  they  exclude  the  brain,  nerves,  and 
heart  from  all  participation  iii  this  process.”  That  the  blood- 
vessels can,  by  an  inherent  power,  support  circulation,  as 
these  facts  demonstrate,  has  been  proved  also  by  experiments 
on  frogs,  in  which  the  heart  has  been  extirpated,  and  the 
web  brought  before  the  microscope  ; and  on  rabbits,  in  which 
the  aorta  has  been  tied,  and  the  circulation  in  the  mesenteric 
vessels  clearly  exhibited. — Vide  Dr.  IV.  Philip’s  Enquiry^ 
p.  91,  217. 
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govern  the  nervous  system,  of  whicli  they  are 
tlie  characteristic  endowments;  and  though 
both  are  concerned  in  the  support  of  animal 
existence,  this  ofBce  devolves  chiefly  on  the 
nervous  power,  while  the  sensorial  wholly  per- 
foims  the  duties  of  rational  or  intellectual  life. 
This  is  not  the  place,  either  to  advocate  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the 
thinking  principle,  or  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip’s  opinion  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  nervous  power  with  galvanism.  Our 
province  is  to  ascertain  their  separate  functions 
in  the  animal  economy  prior  to  exhibiting  the 
deviations  observed  in  them  under  disease. 

“ The  sensorial  power,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned 
in  the  functions  of  mere  animal  life,  appears  to 
consist  wholly  in  receiving  impressions  and 
communicating  them  to  the  nervous  power.”* 
Susceptible  of  impressions  also  derived  from 
the  senses,  it  receives  in  this  way  all  its  ideas 
of  outward  objects.  This  is  perception ; and 
It  is  succeeded  by  the  purely  intellectual  pro- 

Dr.  W.  Philip  on  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  209. 
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CGsses  of  memory,  judgment,  abstraction,  and 
imagination.  “ The  nervous  power  performs 
the  more  complicated  functions  of  preparing 
the  various  secreting  fluids,  and  causing  an 
evolution  of  caloric  from  the  blood ; and  it  is 
the  means  by  which  impressions  are  conveyed 
to  the  sensorium.  It  appears  also  from  many 
experiments  to  act  only  as  a stimulus  to  the 
muscular  fibre.”*  It  thus  appears  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  taken  collectively, 
are  the  intellectual,  sensitive,  secretory,  and 
calorific. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  assigning  to  each 
part  of  the  nervous  system  its  appropriate  uses 
and  relative  importance.  Though  it  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  physio- 
logy,  to  assign  to  either  the  sensorial  or  nervous 
power  the  exact  district  which  they  occupy  in 
the  nervous  system,  still  we  may  arrive  at  some 
general  ideas  on  the  subject  by  observation 
and  experiment.  That  the  brain  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  sensorial  power,  is  evident  from  the 


Dr.  W.  Philip  on  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  208. 
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extinction  of  all  purely  mental  phenomena  by 
any  severe  injury  inflicted  on  the  encephalon  ; 
while  no  such  effect  follows  extreme  injuries  of 
the  spinal  marrow.  That  any  one  part,  how- 
ever, is  more  the  seat  of  mind  than  another,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  by  the  results  of  cases; 
for  almost  every  part  has  been  removed  by  ac- 
cident or  injured  by  disease  without  the  slight- 
est affection  of  intellect.*  It  is  foreign  from  our 
present  purpose  to  touch  upon  the  physiogno- 
mical system  of  Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip  assigns  the  chief  residence 
of  the  nervous  power  to  the  spinal  marrow;! 
and  indeed  when  we  reflect  on  its  situation, 
extent,  and  connections,  and  its  union  with  the 
ganghan  system  of  the  great  sympathetic,  we 
shall  be  led  to  coincide  in  this  opinion.  Never- 
theless that  the  brain  is  also  to  some  extent  its 
seat,  IS  proved,  not  only  by  the  communications 
of  the  sympathetic  with  some  of  the  cerebral 

* See  an  exposee  of  the  doctrines  of  Messrs.  Gall  and 

Spurzheim,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1815,  the  late 
Dr.  Gordon,  p.  243. 

+ Dr.  W.  Philip  on  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  210. 
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nerves,  but  also  by  its  giving  origin  to  the  par 
vagum,  a division  of  which  vital  nerve  instantly 
suspends  the  gastric  secretion,  and  both  para- 
lyses and  deprives  the  respiratory  organs  of 
their  chief  supply  of  nervous  influence.  The 
district  of  the  brain  most  important  to  vital 
purposes,  and  therefore  most  the  province  of  the 
nervous  power,  appears  to  be  that  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  which  gives  rise  to  the 
pneumo-gastric  nerve.  The  perfection  with 
which  the  vital  processes  were  carried  forward 
in  one  of  the  fcetal  monsters  described  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  which  this  very  district  of  the 
brain,  with  little  more,  was  to  be  found,  con- 
firms the  supposition.  This  very  part  however 
gives  rise  to  a nerve,  which  influences  the 
muscles  of  inspiration.  It  is,  therefore,  tribu- 
tary to  the  sensorial  as  well  as  the  nervous 
power ; and  Dr.  Philip  has  most  acutely  shewn, 
that  when  death  follows  its  destruction,  it  is  by 
interrupting  the  communication  of  volition  to 
the  respiratory  muscles.  After  all,  however,  the 
spinal  marrow  would  seem  to  be  the  principal 
seat  of  tlie  nervous  power.'  We  are  under  m- 
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finite  obligations  to  Mons.  le  Gallois  for  draw- 
ing our  attention  to  the  immense  importance  of 
the  spinal  marrow  in  the  animal  economy. 
Nevertheless  he  evidently  magnifies  its  utility, 
conferring  upon  it  offices  which  it  cannot  exe- 
cute; as  for  example,  that  it  supports  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  an  organ  which  recent  experi- 
ments have  proved  to  be  wholly  independant  of 
the  nervous  system,  though  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  it.  To  what  part  of  the  nervous 
system  the  function  of  sensation  is  distinctly 
referable,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  From  a re- 
view of  cases,  in  which  the  whole  brain  had 
been  destroyed  by  disease,  but  in  which  those 
organs  to  which  the  nerves  of  sense  are  distri- 
buted still  retained  their  powers,  notwithstand- 
ing their  having  no  connection  with  the  spinal 
cord.  Dr.  Gordon  infers,  that  the  nerves  alone 
aie  concerned  in  sensation,*  As  an  additional 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  he  moreover  re- 
marks, that  numerous  experimentalists  have 
removed  the  brain  in  various  quadrupeds,  birds. 


* Edinburgh  Review  for  1815,  p.  452. 
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and  reptiles,  without  loss  of  sensibility  in  any 
of  their  organs. 

Having  ascertained  what  are  the  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  interruption  they 
must  necessarily  experience  from  the  eriois 
observed  in  the  circulation,  we  have  at  once  a 
satisfactory  clue  to  all  its  aberrations.  These 
shall  be  exhibited  in  detail. 

J.  Disordered  Intellect. 

In  the  very  simplest  forms  of  typhus,  even 
from  the  first  attack,  diminution  of  mental  energy 
is  a prominent  symptom.  That  the  disturbance 
of  the  mental  processes  arises  from  a disoidered 
circulation  and  its  effects  on  the  brain,  appears 
from  a very  obvious  correspondence  in  the 
mental  phenomena  and  the  conditions  of  the 
vascular  system.  In  the  stage  of  oppression 
the  mind  is  feeble,  timid,  and  dejected,  and  all 
its  operations  are  slow ; in  the  acme  of  excite- 
ment there  is  a preternatural  hurry  of  the 
thoughts,  occasioning  false  associations  and 
incorrect  conclusions,  reverie  and  delirium. 
But  when  those  sympathies  are  intensely  ex- 
cited which  so  peculiarly  characterise  the  nei- 
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vous  system,  or  when  those  slighter  organic 
determinations  of  blood,  under  which  it  suffers 
from  the  first  moment  of  attack,  become  con- 
verted into  more  serious  congestions,  we  have 
then  every  variety  of  intellectual  disorder.  The 
reader  will  recal  to  mind  the  affecting  descrip- 
tion of  these  calamitous  forms  of  the  disease  in 
the  history  of  the  Bridlington  Epidemic.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Kingston  (1,)  so  fearfully  pregnant 
with  extremes,  is  highly  curious  and  interesting, 
as  exhibiting  the  most  opposite  and  ever  varying 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  produced  by 
an  identical  cause,  as  extreme  despondency 
and  a hurry  and  elevation  of  thought  almost 
inconceivable,  incessant  vigilance  and  profound 
sleep,  and  the  prostration  of  muscular  strength 
in  syncope  dependant  on  congestion  and  its 
excitement  during  the  maniacal  paroxysm. 

“ The  vital  properties,  constantly  variable  in 
their  intensity,  often  pass  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  degree  of 
energy,  are  successively  exalted  and  weakened 
in  the  different  organs,  and  assume,  under  the 
influence  of  the  slightest  causes,  a thousand 
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different  modifications.  Compare  the  muscular 
energy  of  the  same  individual,  when  fainting, 
with  that  which  he  can  display  in  a fit  of  rage 
or  in  a paroxysm  of  mania.”*  Insomnium,  ha- 
rassing dreams,  inattention  to  external  impres- 
sions or  inaccurate  perception  of  them,  com- 
plete stupor,  delirium  mite  et  ferox,  complete 
the  circle  of  intellectual  disturbances.  Of  those 
vascular  changes  going  on  within  the  cranium, 
and  producing  the  various  aberrations  of  mind, 
the  countenance,  which  is  its  transcript,  indi- 
cates to  the  experienced  eye  the  extent  and 
intensity.  Hence  the  emphatic  remark  of  Hi. 
Welsh,  in  reference  to  the  earliest  symptoms— 
“ The  whole  countenance  exhibited  evident 
marks  , of  the  oppression  that  was  going  on 
within.”!  And  still  more  pointedly  M.  Larrey 
has  laid  the  utmost  stress  on  this  criterion  of 
the  inward  mischief,  in  his  portraiture  of  the 
Epidemic  Disease  of  Briin,  in  the  following 
remarkable  observation : — “ The  features  of  the 


* Lawrence’s  Introductory  Lectures. 

+ Welsh  on  Blood-letting  in  Fever,  p.  17. 
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countenance  became  decomposed  in  an  asto- 
nishing manner,  and  discovered  to  the  least 
practised  eye  the  change  of  the  organic  func- 
tions. Every  time  I beheld  this  sign  in  the 
first  period,  I foresaw  the  fatal  termination  of 
the  disease.” 

2.  Disorder  of  the  Sensitive  Functions. 

From  the  apparent  independance  of  these 
functions  on  the  central  medullary  mass,  we  are 
led  to  look  for  their  disturbance  to  a morbid 
condition  of  the  nerves  themselves,  either  at 
their  origin  or  during  their  course  and  distribu- 
tion. Morbid  neurology  has  scarcely  yet  been 
cultivated  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
satisfactory  conclusions  on  this  point  in  the 
pathology  of  fever.  The  analogy  of  every  other 
part  of  the  nervous  system  suffering  a violation 
of  function  chiefly  from  certain  changes  in  the 
vascular  parts  of  its  structure,  would  lead  us  to 
ascribe  the  deviations  in  question  to  a similar 
condition  of  the  vessels  entering  into  the  texture 

* M.  Larrey’s  Mem.  of  Mil.  Surg.  Trans,  by  Waller. 
Part  I.  p.  180. 
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and  organization  of  the  nerves.  Fortunately,  in 

my  anxiety  for  facts  to  test  the  truth  of  this 

opinion,  the  extensive  researches  of  Dr.  Beddoes 

into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  fever  enable  me  to 

adduce  a most  apposite  illustration.  “ How 
% 

much  we  may  expect  from  closer  examination 
of  the  nerves  in  fatal  cases  of  fever,  these  facts,” 
says  he,  ‘‘  may  also  serve  to  shew : When  a 
nerve,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  put  into  nitrous 
acid  at  the  specific  gravity  of  1127,  it  assumes 
an  agreeable  light  yellow  hue.  Dr.  Reil,  (de 
Structura  Nervorum,  1796,  p.20,)  on  treating  in 
this  manner  portions  of  nerve  taken  from  a per- 
son that  died  of  typhus  with  violent  nervous 
symptoms,  oberved  that  they  became  of  a dirty 
dark  colour  (sordido  fuscus,)  for  the  blood  had 
penetrated  to  the  inmost  medulla,  the  vessels 
having  been  so  dilated  as  to  allow  of  great  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  the  coats  of  the  nerves.  * 
That  this  explanation  of  morbid  causes  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  different  organs  of  sense,  though 
requiring  demonstration  by  the  scalpel,  is  in  the 


* Beddoes  on  Fever,  p.  78. 
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highest  degree  probable  from  analogy.  In  the 
eye,  for  example,  we  have  frequently  amaurotic 
indistinctness  of  vision  or  excessive  irritability 
of  the  retina,  obviously  depending  on  local  ple- 
nitude and  excitement;  and  the  removal  of 
deafness  or  tinnitus  aurium  by  local  evacuants 
is  equally  conclusive  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
disturbances.  The  pathology  of  sensation  in 
general  is  the  same.  “ That  general  feeling  of 
soreness,  of  which  patients  almost  universally 
complain,  is  in  truth  principally  owing  to  the 
morbid  state  of  the  parts  themselves,  probably 
to  over  activity  of  their  blood-vessels,  as  1 have 
frequently  seen  this  feeling  remarkably  relieved 
by  withdrawing  a quantity  of  blood,  often  dur- 
ing the  time  it  was  flowing  from  the  vein.”"*^' 

3.  Disordered  Secretion. 

We  have  assigned,  in  our  physiological  ob- 
servations, the  chief  residence  of  the  nervous 
power,  that  power  on  which  the  vital  processes 
principally  depend,  to  the  spinal  marrow.  That 
the  function  of  secretion  is  not  carried  on  by 


* Welsh  on  Blood-letting  in  Fever,  p.  28. 
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any  apparatus  of  vessels,  independantly  of  the 

nervous  power,  is  decided  by  experiment.  We 

are  thus  naturally  led  to  ascribe  the  suspension 

0 

of  the  various  secretions  to  the  interception  of 
nervous  influence,  occasioned,  as  in  the  other 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  by  sanguineous 
determinations  in  ever  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity to  the  spinal  marrow  more  especially. 
We  may  admit  indeed,  that  something  is  as- 
signable to  the  vascular  derangements  of  the 
secerning  organs  themselves.*  It  would  be 
reasoning  in  a circle  to  infer  the  existence  of 
vascular  disorder  in  the  spinal  marrow  from  a 
suspension  of  the  secretions ; but  the  fact  may 
be  inferred  with  sufficient  clearness,  from  the 
pain  felt  in  the  course  of  the  spine  during  life, 
and  from  the  appearances  of  disease  exhibited 
in  the  different  parts  of  its  structure  after  death. 
The  impediments  to  dissection  in  this  part  have, 
in  conjunction  with  our  ignorance  of  its  vast 

* There  is  a point,  not  only  of  excitement  but  of  simple 
congestion,  at  which  these  organs,  whether  glandular  or 
membranous,  withhold  their  respective  secretions.” — P ercvoal 
on  Fever, 
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physiological  importance,  ^ led  to  limited  and 
erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  fever,  fixing  our 
attention  exclusively  on  other  and  less  import- 
ant organs.  More  recent  anatomical  researches 
have  corrected,  by  extending,  our  views.  Dr. 
Robert  Wight,  in  particular,"*^  describes  a variety 
of  morbid  appearances  within  the  spinal  canal, 
the  product  of  vascular  derangements,  as  “ in- 
variable results  ill  fevers.”  He  even  asserts, 
that  “ whatever  is  the  condition  of  the  head, 
unless  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  appurtenances 
have  been  involved,  fever  never  occurs.”  In  the 
researches  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  fever, 
conducted  by  Mr.  James  Sym,  House  Surgeon 
to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  we  have  ad- 
ditional confirmation  of  the  same  facts,  with 
this  difference,  that  while  Mr.  Wight  asserts 
their  uniform  occurrence,  Mr.  Sym  admits  that 
“we  are  occasionally  disappointed  in  our  ex- 
pectations.”! The  supposition,  therefore,  ori- 


* Dr.  Wight  on  the  Nature  of  Fever,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Journal  and  Review,  Vol.  V.  p.316. 

+ Mr.  Sym  on  Fever,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
No.  LV.  p.337.  1818. 
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2jinating  in  clinical  inquiries,  post-obituary  data 
fully  confirm,  that  vascular  irregularities  in  the 
spinal  marrow  occasion  a corresponding  inter- 
ruption of  its  functions.  It  is  still  further  illus- 
trated by  the  results  of  other  injuries  inflicted 
on  this  important  organ.  For  example.  Dr. 
Philip  has  shewn,  by  direct  experiment,  that  to 
interrupt  the  circulation  in  any  particular  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  impairs  or  destroys  life 
in  all  the  parts  which  receive  nerves  from  it, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  deprivation.* 
The  terrible  disorder  likewise  of  the  secreting 
organs,  with  cold  extremities  and  other  mortal 
signs,  as  in  case  (42,)  when  the  central  medul- 
lary mass  has  attained  the  acme  of  organic 
lesion,  is  not  exceeded  by  the  consequences  of 
piercing  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  cold- 
blooded animals  their  whole  length.  The  se- 
creting power  of  the  lungs  is  as  much  deranged 
by  destroying  a considerable  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  as  by  dividing  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. f 


* Dr.  W.  Philip  on  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  23. 
-j-  Ibid-^Exper.  44,  45,  49,  58,  59,  GO. 
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In  accounting  therefore  for  tlie  disturbances 
of  respiration,  we  must  advert  to  the  morbid 
ehanges  induced  as  well  in  the  medulla  spinalis 
as  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Respiration  has 
this  connection  with  the  sensorium,  that  being 
a voluntary  proces.s,  irrecoverable  injuries  of  the 
cerebrum  annihilate  this  important  function.  . 

4.  Disorder  of  the  Calorific  Function. 

Experimental  physiology  authorises  us  to 
connect  this  function  also  with  the  spinal  mar- 
row, the  destruction  of  any  considerable  part  of 
which  lessens  the  temperature  of  the  animal.* 
Other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  participate 
also  in  its  execution,  f Omne  majus  in  se 
continet  minus.  Wherefore  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  falling  far  short  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  life,  will  be  followed  by  a propor- 
tionate privation  of  the  calorific  function : and 

/ t 

we  have  already  shewn  the  injury  inflicted  on 

* Dr.  W.  Philip  on  the  Vital  Functions — Exp.  58,  59,  60. 

+ We  have  evidence,”  says  Mr.  Brodie,  “ that  when  the 
brain  ceases  to  exercise  its  functions,  although  those  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  continue  to  be  performed,  the  animal  loses 
the  powers  of  generating  heat.” 
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this  system  by  those  vascular  disturbances 
which  present  themselves  in  the  first  stage  of 
fever.  We  have  likewise  pointed  out  the  con- 
tinuance of  a disordered  circulation  during  the 
period  of  excitement,  with  its  frequent  though 
accidental  deviations  into  states  of  inflammation 
or  extreme  venous  congestion,  to  the  produc- 
tion even  of  a total  eclipse  of  nervous  influence. 
The  subject  will  admit  of  further  illustration, 
by  minutely  tracing  the  morbid  alterations  to 
which  the  calorific  function  is  thus  subjected. 
And  first,  of  the  cold  stage.  Extreme  degrees 
of  cold  might  be  supposed  to  portend  danger, 
by  indicating  a serious  oppression  of  the  nervous 
system.  Such,  experience  shews  to  be  the  case, 
when  at  least  the  cold  is  of  long  duration,  and 
the  other  vital  energies  sustain  a similar  degree 
of  oppression.*  It  must  not  be  concealed, 
however,  that  the  indications  in  fever  do  not 

* Even  in  intermittents  the  attack  is  sometimes  attended 
with  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  such  as  syncope,  apoplexy, 
a great  load  on  the  chest,  with  threatening  suffocation,  epi- 
leptic paroxysms,  or  violent  spasms,  or  a coldness,  which 
increases  till  the  patient  sinks  into  torpor,  soon  followed  by 
death.” — Parr's  Med.  Diet.  Art.  Intermittents. 
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always  correspond  with  the  actual  danger ; the 
best  observers  having  remarked,  that  the  worst 
forms  of  typhus  fever  often  differ  in  no  respects 
from  the  milder  species  in  their  early  symp- 
toms ;*  and  though  the  cold  stage  may  be  se- 
veie,  yet  if  it  be  of  short  continuance,  and  un- 
accompanied with  other  signs  of  extreme  op- 
pression, much  danger  will  not  attach  to  our 
prognosis.!  Of  the  stage  of  excitement.  Dr. 
Percival  has  asserted,  with  great  truth,  that  “ a 
high  temperature  is  by  no  means  an  adverse 
sign,  but  is  rather  an  indication  of  activity  in 
the  vital  powers.”!  Greater  danger  attaches  to 
those  cases,  in  which  the  temperature  during 
excitement  scarcely  exceeds  the  natural  stand- 
ard, and  still  more  certainly  when  it  sinks  below 
it.  Some  explanation  may  be  needed  to  render 
the  truth  of  these  assertions  more  obvious.  The 

* 't'he  greater  severity  of  this  form  of  fever  was  not 
manifest,  from  its  early  symptoms.”— on  Fever^ 
p.  52. 

■f  In  such  cases  more  particularly  a sudden  and  critical 
termination  by  sweating  may  be  expected. on 
Contagious  Fever ^ p.  20. 
t Percival,  p.  77. 
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causes  so  frequently  adverted  to  as  producing 
the  cold  stage  of  fever,  act  (to  illustrate  vital 
by  mechanical  ideas)  as  a weight  on  the  elastic 
springs  of  life,  which  are  capable  of  more  or 
less  rebound  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  they 
sustain.  The  degree  of  reaction  therefore  in 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  in  the  brain  and 
nerves,  will  indicate  the  degree  of  oppression  on 
the  vital  forces,  allowing  of  course  for  differences 
in  constitutional  strength.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  in  the  stage  of  excitement 
every  process  instituted  by  nature  to  regulate 
^he  temperature  and  carry  off  superfluous  heat 
is  suspended ; every  secreting  tissue  and  organ 
is  at  a stand.  Mr.  Brodie  admits  the  influence 
of  this  suspension  of  the  secretions  in  the  pro- 
duction of  febrile  heat.  He  admits  also,  aftei 
demonstrating  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system 
in  producing  heat,  that  the  chemical  changes  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  may  possibly  have  a share 
in  its  production.  Now  in  the  worst  forms  of 
fever  it  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  both  these 
sources  of  animal  heat  are  partially  closed,  but 
especially  that  the  nervous  system  is  incapaci- 
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tated  for  the  performance  of  its  functions.  Were 
it  otherwise,  indeed,  and  as  it  really  happens  in 
typhus  niitior,  we  might  expect  a complete  fe- 
brile explosion,  when  all  the  natural  outlets  of 
heat,  the  secretions,  are  closed  ^ and  when 
respiration,  though  scanty  and  embarrassed, 
becomes  freer,  and  possesses  a frequency  to  at 
least  double  the  amount  of  inspirations  per- 
foimed  in  health  5 and  when  the  circulating 
organs  propel  the  blood  with  augmented  velo- 
city to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  want 
of  increased  temperature  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  so  favourable  to  its  accumulation, 
IS  a lamentable  proof  of  an  almost  total  eclipse 
of  the  great  source  of  heat  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy,  the  nervous  system.  Dissection  confirms 
the  conclusions  dictated  by  a physiological  re- 
view of  symptoms,  affording  a rational  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Cheyne, 

“ that  in  forty  patients,  in  whom  the  tempe- 
rature exceeded  104^  there  was  only  one  death ; 
^and  that  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases  in  two 
hundred  and  fifty  examples  the  temperature  did 
not  exceed  100^  It  was  not  uncommon,”  he 
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adds,  “ to  find  the  thermometer  gradually  rising 
from  98"  or  99"  to  102"  or  103",  or  even  higher, 
while  the  severity  of  the  disease  was  abating ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  frequently  observed 
the  temperature  declining,  while  the  patient 
was  getting  worse.” 

Lastly,  the  Irregularities  of  Muscular  Motion 
demand  some  explanation. 

The  circulating  organs  seem  more  independ- 
ant  of  the  nervous  system  than  the  locomotive 
powers.*  The  blood  is  the  stimulus  to  the 
former;  to  produce  activity  in  the  latter,  voli- 
tion emanates  from  the  sensorium,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  the  nervous  power  communi- 
cates the  appropriate  stimulus  to  the  muscles. 
The  value  of  the  comparative  independance 
of  the  circulation  is  shewn  in  no  case  more 
markedly  than  in  fever ; and  it  is  a merciful 
provision  on  the  part  of  our  Creatoi,  that, 
while  every  vital  process  is  interrupted,  life 
should  be  maintained,  through  the  medium  of 

* In  cold-blooded  animals,  the  most  destructive  injuries 
may  be  inflicted  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  with  no 
other  effect  than  a temporary  suspension  of  the  circulation. 
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an  indepeiidant  vitality  in  the  circulating  organs, 
until  we  have  accomplished  the  removal  of  the 
oppressive  cause. 

The  voluntary  muscles,  from  their  peculiar 
relation  to  the  nervous  system,  seem  far  more 
completely  subjected  to  its  agency,  and  conse- 
quently are  much  more  obviously  affected  by 
its  diseases.  More  or  less  prostration  of  strength 
is  characteristic  of  typhus  fever,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  sensorium 
and  spinal  marrow;  for  when  the  reciprocal 
influences  derived  from  these  sources  are  inter- 
cepted, neither  the  power  to  will  or  execute 
remains.  This  explanation  of  the  depression  of 
strength  in  fever  will  apply  to  the  other  irregular 
motions  of  the  muscular  system  : and  if  the 
theory  advocated  in  these  pages  be  entitled  to 
the  confidence  which  attaches  to  truth,  we 
have  then  approached  the  desideratum  hinted 
at  by  Dr.  Welsh  There  are  no  facts  known 
respecting  the  moving  powers,  that  enable  us 
to  explain  the  exhaustion  they  suffer  in  various 
diseases;  and  consequently  till  such  are  disco- 
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vered,  we  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  causes 
by  which  they  are  so  much  diminished  in  par- 
ticular instances  of  disease  as  individual  cases 
of  fever.”  (p.  124.) 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

Recollections  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  which  prevailed  in  Beverley 
and  the  Neighbourhood  in  the  Years  1818  and  1819. 

BY  MR.  THOMAS  SANDWITH,  SURGEON. 

Dear  Brother, 

As  I made  no  notes  of  my  fever  cases  during  the 
late  Epidemic,  the  narrative  I shall  give  you  must  be 
less  particular  than  I could  wish.  The  impressions  how- 
ever they  made  on  my  mind  being  yet  vivid,  it  will  be 
true  in  the  principal  features  ; and  if  it  but  faintly  echo 
the  great  truths  contained  in  your  report,  I am  content. 
The  Epidemic  did  not  find  me  altogether  unprepared. 
My  mind  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sound 
principles  originally  inculcated  by  Sydenham,  and  lat- 
terly enforced  by  observers  so  able  and  trustworthy  as 
Rush,  Robert  Jackson,  Beddoes,  Clutterbuck,  and  Ha- 
milton, as  to  render  me  proof  against  the  theories  of 
Brown  and  Cullen,  and  the  ingenious  trifling  of  Dr.  Currie. 
Experience  only  was  wanted  to  make  me  a match  for  the 
proteus  forms  of  fever.  I was,  however,  determined 
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never  to  prescribe  for  the  name  of  a disease,  but  combat 
the  symptoms,  whatever  they  might  be— a salutary  rule 

of  conduct  I learned  from  Dr.  Rush. 

A case  soon  occurred  to  convince  me  of  the  insufficiency 
of  general  principles  without  experience.  It  was  indeed 
a very  formidable  specimen  of  fever.  The  patient  was 
a very  fat  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  been  ill  of 
the  fever  nearly  a fortnight.  His  skin  was  hot  and  moist ; 
pulse  quick  and  soft;  tongue  yellowish,  face  flushed, 
eyes  red,  with  occasional  delirium  and  head-ache.  He 
breathed  high  and  quick,  but  had  no  pain  in  the  chest ; 
his  stools  resembled  tar,  mixed  with  masses  of  coagulated 
blood,  and  his  urine  was  dark.  These  were  fearful  odds 
against  me.  From  a fallacious  idea,  that  the  lancet  was 
applicable  only  in  the  first  week  of  fever,  I determined 
to  trust  to  leeches  and  purging.  The  former  were  ap- 
plied in  relays  of  dozens  to  the  temples ; and  a complete 
abatement  of  pain,  heat,  and  delirium  followed  in  two  or 
three  days.  The  effect  of  the  purgatives  too  was  happy. 
After  an  immense  discharge  of  tar-like  matter,  and 
grumous  blood,  the  stools  became  bilious.  Every  thing 
promised  well ; the  tongue  cleaned,  the  urine  changed, 
and  I anticipated  a favourable  crisis.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  week,  however,  instead  of  crisis,  an  universal 
trembling  of  the  limbs  and  subsultus  came  on,  and  the 
patient  died.  The  event  of  this  case  opened  ray  eyes  to 
the  necessity  of  using  the  lancet,  even  in  the  advanced 
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stages  of  fever ; an  important  addition  to  my  knowledge. 
1 had  before  encountered  three  cases,  attended  with  se- 
vere head-ache,  which  yielded  to  leeches  and  purging ; 
although  one  was  followed  by  mania,  of  which  the  pa- 
tient, a female,  recovered,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
catamenial  discharge.  I had  also  attended  a patient  in 
fever  combined  with  pulmonary  inflammation,  who  was 
cured  by  blood-letting  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 
My  practical  information  was  still  imperfect.  I had 
learned  that  local  inflammation,  although  a very  fre- 
quent, might  yet  be  considered  an  accidental,  rather 
than  a common,  occurrence  in  fever ; and  that  in  ordinary 
cases  emetics,  free  purging,  and  low  diet,  would  be  suf- 
ficient preventalives."^  At  the  same  time,  I thought  it 
soon  enough  to  use  the  lancet,  when  pain  and  disordered 
function  announced  the  attack  of  inflammation  or  con- 
gestion ; a doctrine  that  is  maintained  in  one  of  the  latest 
works  on  fever,  t Under  these  impressions  I attended 
Mr.  S.’s  family.  Mrs.  S.  was  the  first  affected.  The 
fever  set  in  violently,  in  the  summer  (August  1818 ;)  but 
the  gastric  system  was  the  focus  of  disease,  and  the  head 
throughout  was  but  slightly  disordered.  The  epigastrium 
was  distended ; the  pulse  quick ; the  bowels  were  irrita- 
ble, and  the  stools  slimy.  A few  leeches  were  applied 

* “ Only  keep  llie  sick  cool,  and  they  will  recover.'^ — Deddoes 
on  Fever y p.  174. 

t Armstrong  on  Typhus  Fever. 
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to  the  Lead,  but  the  cure  was  trusted  to  purgatives. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  disease  they  atTor(}cd  de- 
cided relief.  Her  convalescence  was  slow ; and  I feel 


certain,  that  one  free  bleeding  in  the  beginning  would 
have  materially  shortened  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Three  of  their  children  were  attacked  in  succession. 
In  one  of  them,  I saw  the  child  in  the  first  paro.xysm ; 
the  skin  very  hot,  and  the  pulse  rapid,  without  any 
topical  pain,  or  sign  of  organic  mischief.  This  was  a 
fair  case  for  the  cold  affusion;  and  accordingly  three 
buckets  of  cold  water  were  successively  poured  upon  the 
skin.  The  effect  was  only  transitory,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  three  times  repeated  during  the  night,  without 
any  obvious  advantage.  The  fever  continued  three  weeks. 
The  otlier  two  children,  who  were  treated  with  emetics 
and  purgatives,  recovered  sooner.  None  of  them  exhi- 
bited decided  marks  of  topical  inflammation.  A servant 
of  the  family,  who  was  next  attacked,  evidently  laboured 
under  a brain  affection,  which  was  followed  by  pneu- 


monia, and  was  cured  by  blood-letting.  One  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  House  of  Correction  at  the  same  time 
had  the  fever.  This  was  a formidable  case.  The  girl 
had  great  head-ache  for  two  or  three  days,  which  was 
relieved  by  a free  bleeding  and  purging.  Afterwards 
intense  pain  in  the  loins  and  sacrum  came  on.  Her  cries 
were  piercing.  Another  bleeding  was  used,  and  leeches 
were  applied  to  the  loins,  but  without  relief.  The  pain 
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yielded  to  a large  blister  sprinkled  with  camphor.  The 
fever  lasted  three  weeks.  The  usual  signs  of  crisis  ap- 
peared ; but,  contrary  to  expectation,  she  died  suddenly, 
probably  from  effusion  in  the  spinal  canal.  About  this 
time,  I was  called  to  a poor  woman  of  Bishop  Burton, 
who  was  in  the  third  week  of  fever,  and  was  covered  with 
purple  stigmata.  The  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  there 
was  occasional  delirium  ; in  short,  there  was  evident  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  I abstracted  twelve  ounces  of 
blood,  which  was  sizy ; but  she  became  comatose  the 
day  after,  and  soon  died.  This  patient,  whose  condition 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme  from  absolute  neglect,  was 
seen  by  Dr.  Hull,  who  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  an 
utterly  hopeless  case,  and  of  course  dissuaded  the  further 
employment  of  the  lancet.—The  next  family  I attended 
was  in  Leconfield  (Sept.  1818.)  The  first  was  a case  of 
simple  fever,  in  a young  and  married  woman.  There 
was  great  inward  fever,  distension  of  the  epigastrium, 
and  diarrhoea,  which  was  maintained  by  gentle  purging. 
A fortnight  had  elapsed,  but  she  did  well.  Her  husband 
was  next  affected  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  mild  typhus. 
An  emetic,  leeches  to  the  head,  and  free  purging  were 
used  ; and  he  appeared  to  recover.  After  the  crisis, 
however,  a febricula  set  in.  His  tongue  became  very 
white,  his  head  ached,  and  he  had  a regular  fever  every 
night.  Leeches  and  blisters  failed  to  relieve  the  head, 
but  one  free  bleeding  from  the  arm  effected  it,  and  after- 
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wards  his  convalescence  was  rapid.  His  mother,  an  old 
woman  of  sixty,  then  had  the  fever  (Oct.  3d.)  It  was  of 
a putrid  type  from  the  first.  Black  tongue,  the  teeth  and 
lips  covered  with  a black  sordes,  deafness,  subsultus  ten- 
dinum,  and  mental  apathy ; the  skin  and  lungs  exhaling 
an  abominable  faetor ; were  its  prominent  symptoms. 
Gentle  laxatives,  with  bark,  wine,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
were  the  remedies,  and  they  were  successful.  Five  more 
cases,  treated  with  leeches  and  purging,  and  successful, 
completed  ray  experience  in  1818. 

I had  only  two  cases  in  January  1819.  One  of  them 
I bled  early,  for  any  fears  I might  have  entertained  of 
the  lancet  were  now  over,  and  the  case  did  well.  The 
other  was  attended  with  pain  in  the  head  and  epigas- 
trium, with  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  was  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  disease.  *1  his  case  I entrusted 
to  leeches,  purging  and  blistering.  In  February  the 
epidemic  fairly  set  in  of  a decidedly  inflammatory 
character  ; afiecting  principally  the  head.  It  prevailed 
until  July,  when  it  yielded  to  the  usual  diseases  of  sum- 
mer. It  spread  through  many  of  the  villages,  but  was 
especially  prevalent  in  Bishop  Burton,  Lockington, 
Cherry  Burton  and  Etton.  Dalton  and  Lund  were  com- 
paratively exempted.  There  were  also  many  severe 
cases  in  the  town.  The  first  three  I had  to  encounter 
were  those  of  Mr.  11.  and  Mr.  F.  of  Lockington,  and 
Mr.  II.  S.  of  Beverley ; in  all  of  whom  the  fever  was 
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inflammatory,  anil  in  all  the  head  was  the  sufierinff 

O 

organ.  Mr.  H.’s  was  a case  of  unusual  interest.  He  is, 
you  know,  a very  robust  hearty  man,  and  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  When  I saw  him  he  had  been  ill  five  or 
six  days.  He  had  a white  tongue,  hot  skin,  red  and 
scanty  urine,  quick  pulse,  and  bloodshot  eyes.  He 
complained  but  little  of  his  head,  although  it  was 
evidently  the  focus  of  disease.  His  mind  was  in  some 
degree  alienated ; he  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections,  and  treated  all  questions  alike  with  a sar- 
donic laugh.  This  state  of  mind  continued  throughout 
the  disease.  Three  bleedings,  each  to  twenty  ounces, 
were  used  with  the  usual  remedies,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  there  was  an  imperfect  crisis.  After  this, 
from  some  irregularities  in  diet,  he  had  a relapse,  which 
was  attended  with  a severe  pain  in  the  occiput.  I durst 
not  bleed,  but  applied  thirty  leeches  to  the  neck,  and  a 
blister.  These  relieved  the  pain  entirely.  Soon  after- 
wards, genuine  symptoms  of  colapse  came  on— a black 
tongue,  putrid  breath,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  fluttering 
unsteady  pulse.  The  strength  was,  however,  supported 
by  bark,  wine  and  jellies,  given  in  moderate  quantities, 
at  proper  intervals,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the 
crisis  was  complete.  It  was  beautiful,  in  this  stage  of 
the  disorder,  to  witness  the  clear,  and  decided  relief 
afforded  by  stimuli.  One  evening,  from  the  culpable 
neglect  of  them  during  the  day,  on  the  part  of  his  at- 
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tcmlant,  be  was  almost  in  articulo  mortis,  but  their  im- 
mediate and  steady  use  set  all  right  again.  In  this  case 
there  was  congestion  rather  than  active  inflammation  of 
the  brain ; a form  of  the  disease  which  is  frequent  in  those 
of  the  better  ranks  of  life,  who  are  of  full  habits,  and  live 
freely.  The  type  of  Mr.  F.’s  fever  was  more  decidedly 
inflammatory,  but  he  is  a different  man,  being  slender 
and  sanguine.  The  symptoms  resembled  those  of  Mr.  R., 
with  the  addition  of  intense  pain  in  the  head,  which 
yielded  to  three  large  bleedings.  He  also  had  a distinct 
relapse,  from  premature  exposure  to  cold.  Two  bleed- 
ings restored  him,  as  in  the  first  attack.  Mr.  S.’s  was  a 
case  a good  deal  like  Mr.  R.’s.  It  was  treated  early, 
and  shews  pointedly  the  powers  of  the  lancet,  when  used 
in  time.  After  two  bleedings  to  twenty-five  ounces,  blood 
very  sizy,  the  head  was  completely  relieved,  and  the 
eyes  were  no  longer  bloodshot ; but  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  supervened,  which  one  more  bleeding  cured.  The 
crisis  was  completed  in  less  than  a week  > About  this 
time  I had  to  encounter  a case  which  set  in  with  coma. 
It  was  in  a young  woman.  Fever  followed  the  first 
bleeding,  and  the  restoration  of  the  sensorial  powers ; but 
another  bleeding,  with  leeches,  blistering,  and  purging, 
removed  all  disease.  A case  which  occurred  about  this 
period  is  worthy  of  record,  as  illustrative  of  the  power  of 
the  lancet  when  used  early.  The  fever  was  clear,  strong, 
and  decided;  and  the  patient  a stout  young  woman. 
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One  free  bleeding  to  syncope,  followed  by  an  emetic  and 
purge,  cured  her  at  once.  A whole  host  of  cases  I shall 
pass  over.  They  were  clearly  marked,  but  in  almost 
every  case  the  lancet  was  used  early,  once  or  twice ; and 
when  the  head  was  thereby  relieved,  moderate  purging 
and  the  cooling  regimen  cured  them.  It  is  indeed  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  majority  of  cases  I attended  being 
bled  early,  presented  in  their  progress  nothing  peculiar 
but  their  subsequent  mildness.  This  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  early  blood-letting.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  stomach  was  affected  with  sickness  and  vomiting ; 
but  it  was  not  a dangerous  combination. 

In  March  and  April  the  fever  ran  through  Mr.  B.’s 
family,  and  the  experience  it  afforded  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Six  young  people  had  the  fever  in  such  quick  succession, 
that  they  were  all  laid  up  together.  The  first  was  bled 
early,  and  did  well.  After  crisis,  however,  recovery 
was  retarded  by  inflammation  of  the  feet,  which  yielded 
to  leeches.  The  second  was,  apparently,  so  mild  a case, 
that  I intended  to  trust  the  cure  to  an  emetic  and  purging; 
but  though  the  patient  did  not  complain  of  head-ache  or 
pain  in  the  chest,  yet  emaciation  increased,  with  an  in- 
creasing fever,  white  tongue,  wiry  pulse,  and  skin  abso- 
lutely dry.  This  induced  me  to  bleed.  The  skin  re- 
laxed immediately ; the  pulse,  before  sharp  and  quick, 
became  slow  and  soft;  and  crisis  soon  succeeded.  All 
the  others  were  bled,  except  Miss  H.,  who  had  the  fever 
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so  sliglitly  as  to  be  able  to  wait  upon  her  sisters.  She 
took  an  emetic  and  gentle  purges,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  complained  of  pain  in  the  neck.  Leeches  and 
a blister  gave  perfect  ease,  and  crisis  appeared.  She 
never,  however,  recovered  her  strength  and  flesh,  but, 
becoming  more  and  more  emaciated,  a fortnight  after 
crisis  became  maniacal,  and  died  soon.  One  circum- 
stance should  not  be  omitted.  1 have  reason  to  believe 
that  rum  was  given  in  their  tea  to  the  fever  patients  in 
this  family.  Bark  was  administered  in  this  case  after 
crisis,  certainly  injudiciously.  Whenever  a patient  does 
not  recover  his  strength  and  flesh  after  crisis,  it  is  a sure 
sign  of  organic  disease,  and  not  of  mere  debility.  The 
Leckonfield  case  illustrates  this  opinion;  and  indeed 
Dr.  Fort  Symmons  points  out  the  propriety  of  a slender 
diet  after  crisis,  in  the  narrative  of  some  fever  cases, 
where,  as  in  this,  there  was  a sudden  eflfusion  upon  the 
brain,  and  death.  This  case  is  also  instructive  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view.  Had  this  patient  been  bled,  and 
that  early,  she  would  in  all  probability  have  recovered. 
We  should  never  trust  to  mild  measures  in  typhus, 
when  the  disease  sets  in  mildly.  So  certain  is  the  occur- 
rence of  inflammation  in  the  course  of  typhus,  if  not 
prevented  by  early  bleeding,  that  the  cases  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  are  but  exceptions.  The  objections 
ao-ainst  blood-letting  seldom  apply  to  its  early  use;  and 
if  the  fever  is  mild,  it  will  make  it  milder.  One  of  the 
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cases  in  Mr.  B.’s  family,  and  it  shews  the  tendency  of 
typhus  to  generate  inflammation,  was  followed  by  an 
abscess  in  the  thigh,  near  the  hip-joint.  An  incision 
was  made,  as  soon  as  the  fluctuation  was  perceptible, 
through  the  integuments,  fascia,  and  muscles  of  the  back 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  matter  liberated.  This  young  man 
some  years  before  had  a similar  abscess  in  the  other 
thigh,  which  contained  four  quarts  of  pus. 

The  fever  ran  its  career,  and  maintained  the  same  type 
throughout  the  summer,  only  the  symptoms  were  not  so 
decidedly  phlegmonous.  In  June  I had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a case.  The  patient  was  a young  woman  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  of  a florid  complexion.  When  I 
saw  her  she  had  been  ill  six  days,  i.  e.  had  fever,  head- 
ache, bloodshot  eyes,  and  occasionally  nightly  delirium. 
I bled  her  twice  to  fourteen  ounces,  but  in  spite  of  these 
measures,  blisters  and  purgatives,  the  pain  of  the  head 
and  fever  increased.  Two  days  afterwards,  therefore,  I 
bled  again.  After  this,  for  a few  days,  the  tongue  cleaned, 
and  I anticipated  a favourable  crisis ; but  instead  of  crisis, 
subsultus  tendinum  came  on,  with  brown  tongue.  An 
inability  to  swallow  supervened,  and  she  died.  The 
issue  ofdhe  case  caused  me  a sensible  mortification,  as, 
until  the  appearance  of  subsultus,  I felt  confident  of 
success.  Every  thing  appeared  favourable,  and  my  faith 
in  the  lancet  was  unbounded.  The  next  I lost  was,  I 
think,  from  the  injudicious  use  of  the  great  remedy  in 
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the  dose  of  the  disease.  The  hurry  of  the  breathing 
■which  sometimes  precedes  crisis,  and  which  Cheyne  has 
accurately  described,  and  denominated  the  exacerbatio 
critica,”  * my  assistant  considered  to  be  pneumonia.  He 
bled  the  girl,  who  was  a pauper,  to  sixteen  ounces,  and 
though  immediate  ease  followed,  yet  death  succeeded  in 
a few  days. 

The  autumnal  continuation  of  the  epidemic  is  interest- 
ing, as  illustrative  of  the  experience  of  Cheyne,  that  the 
gastric  system  is  the  centre  of  the  disease.  This  was 
forcibly  exemplified  in  Mr.  S.’s  family*  The  fever  in 
Mrs.  S.  began  with  head-ache  and  constant  vomiting. 
Two  bleedings  cured  the  head-ache.  The  bowels  were 
freely  evacuated,  and  the  sickness  yielded  to  magnesia 
in  peppermint  water;  in  short  all  was  well  until  the 
twenty- first  day,  when  inflammation  of  the  colon  came 
on.  Leeches,  purges,  and  a blister  removed  it,  and  she 
recovered.  Nearly  a week  had  elapsed  before  I saw  her. 
In  the  son’s  case,  who  was  seen  early,  two  bleedings  re- 
lieved the  head,  and  he  was  well  in  a few  days.  Mr.  S. 
had  no  affection  of  the  head,  but  after  a slight  fever  for 
three  or  four  days,  bronchial  inffararaation  came  on,  which 
yielded  to  bleeding.  His  convalescence  was  slow,  and 
about  a month  after  crisis  he  had  an  attack  of  hepatitis. 
Two  months  afterwards  it  recurred,  and  he  was  restored 
by  free  bleeding  and  mercury. 

* Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  II.  p.  43. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  modern  treatment  of  fever  is  about 
as  successful  as  that  of  inflammation.  Tlie  disease  is 
cured  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Mine  were  in  number 
103,  and  of  these  six  died.  In  three  of  them  the  result 
was  probably  owing  to  the  advanced  period  of  the  fever, 
when  recourse  was  had  to  the  resources  of  art.  One  died 
from  the  neglect  of  the  grand  remedy,  another  from  its 
injudicious  use,  and  the  death  of  the  remaining  one  may 
be  ascribed  to  a cause  which  applies  as  well  to  inflam- 
mation as  fever,  effusion  within  the  bony  cavities  on  the 
subsidence  of  inflammation, 

I cannot  conclude  these  recollections  better  than  in  the 
words  of  an  eminent  and  honest  physician,  who  flourished 
a century  ago.  Discoursing  with  Dr.  White,*  whose 
papers  he  had  perused,  on  a larger  phlebotomy  in  fevers, 
‘‘  I have,"’  says  he,  ‘‘  been  long  ago  convinced  that  a 
considerable  larger  phlebotomy  than  in  practice  would 
be  much  better  many  times,  than  whole  gallipots  full  of 
medicines  for  the  patient.” — N.  B.  You  will  find  the 
practices  of  the  moderns  in  fever  anticipated  by  the  sa- 
gacity and  courage  of  Dr.  White.  If  you  have  not  read 
his  book,  read  it. 

“ Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
“ Multi.’' 

1 remain,  dear  Brother, 

Your’s,  &c.  &c. 

Beverley,  April  9,  1820.  Thom  AS  SanDWITH. 


* White  dc  Recta  Sanguinis  Missiune,  1712. 
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N°.  II. 

Account  of  the  Pickering  Epidemic. 

BY  MR.  DUNN,  SURGEON. 

Dear  Sir, 

To  your  first  question,  whether  the  Epidemic  which 
prevailed  at  Pickering  in  1818  and  the  beginning  of  1819 
was  mild  or  not,  I should  say  that  it  depended  much 
upon  the  treatment.  Where  bleeding  was  used  on  the 
first  three  days,  I knew  of  no  fatal  case,  and  even  when 
resorted  to  in  the  most  hopeless  cases,  I mean  in  those 
where  the  febrile  action  had  become  rooted  in  the  system, 
I always  found  it  to  tranquillize  and  cool  the  patient 
above  all  other  measures.  In  the  practice  of  another 
person,  two  died  in  one  family ; and  a year  before,  he 
lost  no  less  than  five  in  a very  short  space  of  time ; and 
I do  not  find  that  I lost  one  when  the  same  epidemic 
prevailed.  The  cold  affusion  was  at  this  time  freely 
used  by  him ; whether  with  discretion  or  as  prescribed 
by  Currie,  I could  not  of  course  judge,  but  under  what- 
ever circumstances  it  certainty  was  the  least  successful. 
I almost  lost  my  confidence  in  leeches,  although  at 
Scarbro  I generally  find  them  sufficient  in  similar  cases, 
but  here  the  pulse  is  never  so  strong  nor  the  arterial 
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excitement  so  fully  developed  as  in  the  country.  In  the 
beginning  of  fever  I found  them  of  no  use,  as  they  only 
protracted  the  recovery,  seeming  to  answer  a mere 
temporary  end,  but  not  sufficiently  sudden  or  impressive 
to  subdue  the  character  of  the  fever  ; and  even  in  local 
affections  I do  not  find  they  answer  so  well  as  general 
bleeding,  a strong  instance  of  which  I lately  observed 
in  an  opthalmic  case,  and  many  others  I have  noticed  in 
slight  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs : Indeed, 
sometimes  they  have  seemed  dangerous;,  about  a month 
back  I ordered  fifteen  or  twenty  to  be  applied  to  a 
patient  with  the  fever,  who  had  been  previously  bled 
twice ; the  hoemorrhage  continued  all  night,  and  ihe 
woman  the  next  morning  was  so  exhausted  that  I began 
to  despair  of  rousing  the  vis  vitae.  She  had  not  power 
to  void  her  urine,  wliich  I have  found  a fatal  sign,  as  in 
two,  and  the  only  two  that  I saw  die  of  the  epidemic, 
this  symptom  was  the  forerunner  of  dissolution.  By 
removing  it  occasionally,  and  by  the  assistance  of  cool 
air,  the  muriatic  acid,  light  tonics  and  food  of  easy 
digestion,  she  is  now  however  fully  restored.  In  one  of 
the  fatal  cases  now  named  the  patient’s  death  was  laid 
by  his  friends  to  the  continued  draining  hoemorrhage 
from  the  leech-bites.  With  the  lancet  our  practice  is 
steady,  can  be  measured  with  philosophical  nicety,  and 
regulated  completely  by  effect.  Leeches  are  troublesome, 
uncertain  and  fatiguing.  But  withal,  the  world  -will 
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not  bend  to  the  free  use  of  the  lancet,  less  apprehension 
is  generally  entertained  from  leeches ; and  we  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  them  because  we  cannot  use  what  we  ought. 

The  situation  where  the  epidemic  most  prevailed  was 
different  in  the  two  years.  In  1818  five  or  six  cases 
occurred  in  one  street,  four  of  which  were  the  fatal  ones  ^ 
already  noticed.  This  street  was  by  no  means  in  a 
confined  part  of  the  town,  was  wide,  refreshed  by  a 
stream  at  the  bottom,  but  rather  lower  than  the  rest  of 
the  town.  The  last  epidemic  prevailed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  moor  towns  which  are  all  built  in  an  elevated 
situation  and  open  to  every  wind  that  blows.  In  some 
families  the  disorder  was  insulated  in  one  individual,  in 
others  it  extended  to  four  or  five ; a nurse  exposed 
constantly  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  patient  and  frequently 
employed  in  washing  the  linen  perhaps  escaped  it, 
whereas  a mother  with  the  same  fatigue  would  not 
escape.  An  intimate  friend  has  taken  it  on  calling  to 
see  the  sick  person,  while  many  other  persons  have  gone 
in  and  out  with  impunity. 

With  regard  to  your  question  of  particular  organs 
being  affected,  I must  answer,  that  here  the  greatest 
variety  prevailed.  The  lungs  were  often  attacked  in 
the  later  periods,  but  occasionally  even  in  the  former  of 
the  disease ; from  thence  the  pain  and  affliction  would 
shift  to  the  head,  the  bowels,  the  back,  the  limbs,  and 
vice  versa.  One  day  I had  to  bleed  the  patient  for 
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tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  the  next  for  violent  pain  in 
the  head,  and  in  the  third  perhaps  or  fifth  for  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  limbs  or  back. 

In  urgent  cases  I do  not  think  much  even  of  the  lancet 
unless  it  is  used  boldly,  whenever  there  is  acute  and  con- 
tinued pain  I bleed  ; when  the  pulse  is  oppressed  it  will 
rise  under  its  influence,  but  I could  gather  less  from  the 
pulse  than  I expected.  Pain  and  restlessness  were  my 
principal  guides.  Emetics,  purgatives,  and  blisters  were 
all  conjoined  according  to  circumstances,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  cold  cloths  to  the  head,  I entertained  no 
opinion  of  what  are  usually  termed  sudorifics,  I never 
could  ensure  perspiration  from  the  skin  but  by  bleeding 
carried  to  deliquium.  An  emetic  would  sometimes  pro- 
duce it,  but  nauseating  medicines  only  added  to  the 
distress  and  restlessness  already  intolerable.  I preferred 
soothing  the  stomach  with  the  simple  effervescing  mix- 
ture. I never  found  opiates  procure  sleep,  except  after 
a severe  purging.  When  the  purgative  medicines  had 
acted  too  powerfully,  a dose  of  opium  at  night  was  then 
prescribed  with  good  effect.  Children  were  amazingly 
relieved  from  acute  suffering  by  the  lancet  and  calomel, 
I particularly  allude  to  cases  of  high  excitement,  where 
the  pain  is  distressing,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  temperature 
much  above  the  natural  standard.  I once  gave  twenty 
grains  of  calomel  to  a boy  divided  in  three  doses  before 
I could  procure  stools.  The  boy  had  been  given  up  by 
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Lis  former  attendant.  When  I arrived  he  was  insensible, 
labouring  under  continued  stupor;  and  seemed  in  a 
hopeless  condition  ; as  soon  as  the  calomel  operated  he 
began  to  recover,  The*bowels  in  children  were  generally 
torpid  and  in  adults  I seldom  prescribed  less  than  ten 
grains  of  calomel  and  even  a larger  dose  had  sometimes 
no  effect.  Whenever  recovery  has  been  retarded  it  has 
been  from  the  bowels  or  lungs  being  impaired  by  the 
disease,  but  these  got  well  under  careful  treatment,  parti- 
cularly a cautious  return  to  a better  diet.  I have  seen 
many  relapses  from  too  much  desire  to  restore  the  lost 
strength  prematurely.— I never  prescribed  the  bark  as  a 
tonic;  in  the  febrile  state  I preferred  the  muriatic  acid, 
and  in  the  convalescent  stages  when  the  lungs  had  been 
affected  I used  the  aqueous  extract  of  myrrh. 

Since  my  residence  in  Scarbro,  I have  not  found  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  same  bold  measures.  A single 
bleeding  at  the  commencement  with  a cathartic  and  a 
suitable  regimen  were  generally  sufficient ; or  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  with  a blister  when  the  pulse  was  softer 
mostly  answered  every  purpose.  I have  also  observed 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  to  be  more  easily  brought 
to  a state  of  perspiration  than  the  hardy  labourers  of 
the  country.  The  confined  nature  of  a mechanical  life, 
the  later  hours,  the  want  of  exercise  in  the  air  will 
sufficiently  account  for  this;  for  amongst  the  sailors 
unless  vigorous  measures  are  used  at  the  beginning,  the 
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disease  will  be  protracted  for  a much  longer  time.  But 
I must  say  we  are  happily  much  more  exempt  from 
severe  febrile  affections  as  far  as  my  short  experience 
has  gone  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  former  sphere 
of  practice. 

Believe  me,  Sir, 

Your’s  sincerely, 

John  Dunn. 


Scarbro,  March  23rd,  1820. 
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N”.  III. 

Account  of  the  Newcastle  Epidetnic, 

BY  MR.  HARDCASTLE,  SURGEON. 

Dear  Sir, 

Accept  my  best  endeavours  to  answer  your  in- 
quiries. I offer  them  with  pleasure,  only  regretting  they 
should  be  so  incomplete  for  want  of  that  constant  and 
unceasing  observation  highly  essential  to  every  medical 
practitioner,  but  not  possessed  in  the  same  degree  by  all. 
With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  late  Epidemic, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  its  symptoms  were  mild,  and 
mortality  consequently  inconsiderable.  It  prevailed  (as 
you  will  see  by  referring  to  Dr.  Mac  Whiiter’s  Report, 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal) very  extensively.  From  the  accounts  I can  collect, 
it  would  appear  Newcastle  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  town  within  the  space  of  fifteen  miles,  as  Shields, 
Durham,  Sunderland,  &c.  Its  symptoms  generally 
seemed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Cullen’s  definition  of  ^ synocha,’ 
as  far  as  definition  in  physic  can  be  trusted  to.  Cases 
approaching  the  character  of  ‘typhus  gravior’  were 
spoken  of,  but  I saw  none.  And  in  referring  to  my  own 
practice,  I almost  invariably  found  the  fever  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  brain  or 
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chest;  in  some  few  a tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
liver ; affections  of  an  inflammatory  nature  in  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  (the  liver  excepted)  were  but  rare  at  the 
onset  of  the  complaint,  though  in  two  or  three  cases,  that 
ran  a relentless  course  of  twenty  days  and  upwards,  un- 
easiness and  tension  did  supervene,  which  however  soon 
yielded  to  remedies.  In  one  case  there  was  considerable 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  having  for  its  exciting 
cause  ‘ breeding  sickness.’  This  patient,  though  a spare 
delicate  woman,  was  bled  very  freely  with  decided  benefit. 
Another  p tient  discharged  a considerable  quantity  of 
blood  per  anura,  without  any  pain  in  the  bowels.  I do 
not  find  that  children  have  suffered  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  adults ; but  my  fatal  cases  (two  in  number)  were 
children.  I attribute  my  want  of  success  to  being  called 
late  in  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  I can  assure  you  my  late 
experience  has  given  me  a strong  bias  to  the  early  and 
free  use  of  the  lancet ; and  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  we  possess  for  lessening  febrile 
action.  At  the  same  time  I must  acknowledge  I have 
been  taught  not  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  it,  but, 
as  occasion  requires,  make  use  of  saline  cathartics,  febri- 
fuges, tepid  affusion,  blisters,  &c. 

Your’s  respectfully, 

William  Hardcastle. 


Newcastle,  June,  1819. 
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TABLES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CASES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sex  and 

Rank  in 
Lifcy  and 
Place. 

Form  of 
Fever. 

Date  of 
Seiiure. 

Date  of 
first 
Visit. 

Predominant  Symptoms. 

Organ  most 
affectedx 

Ordinary  Treatment. 

Date  and  Mode  of 
Bleeding. 

D 

e 

d 

•te  of 
ident 
dine. 

Date  of 
conva- 
lescence. 

Numb 

ofDay!. 

sick. 

Proba 

ble 

cause. 

General  Remarks. 

Male, 
aged  27t 

Surgeon, 

Bridlington 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

1818. 
Jan.  11. 

1818. 
Jan.  16. 

Head-ache  at  first,  sleep- 
lessness, fit  of  syncope  or 
epilepsy,  maniacal  deli- 
rium, heat  102®,  pulse 
120®. 

0 

Brain  chiefly, 
lungs  and  li- 
ver slightly  in- 
flamed. 

Purgatives,  altera- 
tives, digitalis,  and 
salines  — blisters  to 
the  nucha  and  ears — 
bead  shaved  and  te- 
pid washings — mild 
tonics,  inf.  aurant. 
&c. 

Jan.2I.  V.S.J.  ad  un.  12 
A.M.  ad  un.  IOp.m. — Jan, 
14.  Hir.  16  ad  temp. — 
Jan.  20.  Hir.30  ad  temp. 
A.Di. ; hir.  12  ad  temp.  p.w. 
— Jan, 28,  hir,  12  ad  temp. 
— Feb.l.  hir.  12ad  hypoc. 
dext. 

j! 

^18. 

n.26. 

1818. 
Feb.  3. 

23 

conta- 

gion. 

For  more  minute  details, 
vide  p.  41.  Dr.  Simpson 
was  in  consultation.  Crisis 
by  long  continued  sleep, 
profuse  perspiration,  and 
expectoration. 

Female, 
aged  38- 

Labourer’s 

wife, 

Bridlington 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

June  11. 

June  13. 

Pneumonic  symptoms  at 
first,  cerebral  irritation, 
with  increasing  delirium 
afterwards;  pulse  high. 

Lungs  & brain 
inflamed. 

Purgatives  and  effer- 
vescing salines — blis- 
ter to  the  nucha — 
cinchona  as  a tonic. 

J une  13.  V.S.B.  ad  un.I2. 
— June  28.  V.S.J  .ad  un.6. 
—June  28.  Hir.  12  ad 
tempora. 

j 

ily2. 

July  7. 

26 

This  was  properly  a case 
of  Mr.  Kingston’s.  He  had 
recourse  to  the  first  bleed- 
ing from  an  idea  that  ii 
was  a case  of  pneumonia. 
I saw  her  wlien  typhus 
was  unequivocal,  and  ad- 
vised V.S.J.  for  existing 
delirium. 

Female, 
aged  21. 

Maid 

Servant. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

July  5. 

July  5. 

Rend  ing  head-ache, chills, 
& flushings;  incoherence 
the  very  first  day ; tongue 
dry,  and  brown  in  the 
centre. 

i 

Brain 

iflamed. 

Purgatives  and  effer- 
vescing salines. 

July  3.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  12. 

J 

ily  6. 

July  To. 

5 

This  too  was  Mr.  King- 
ston’s patient,  I was  con- 
sulted. He  proposed  im- 
mediate V.S.  to  which  I 
agreed  with  some  reluc- 
tance. 

Female, 
aged  3. 

Inn-keep* 
er’s  daugh- 
ter. 

Simple 

typhus. 

July  12. 

July  12. 

A smart  fever. 

Disordered 

bowels. 

Antimonial  emetics, 
purgatives,  and  sa- 
lines— infus.ciuchon. 

July  30. 

18 

Female, 
aged  6- 

Inn-keep- 
er’s daugh- 
ter. 

Simple 

typhus. 

July  13. 

July  16. 

Acute  fever. 

Antimonial  emetics 
& purgatives — bark 
with  digitalis. 

July  17.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  4. 

July  21. 

6 

conta- 

gion 

6 

1 

Female, 
aged  12. 

Shoe-mak- 
er’s daugh- 
ter. 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

July  8. 

July  19. 

Acute  fever,  lethargy  on 
(he  eleventh  day,  border- 
ing on  coma. 

Brain  op- 
pressed-bow- 
els much 
disordered. 

Purgatives  and  sim- 
ple salines — blister 
ad  nucham — cordials 
and  bark. 

July  19.  V.S.J.  very  little 
blood  abstracted. 

Aug.  12. 

34 

Bark  given  before  I was 
called  in.  I too  com- 
menced too  soon  with  cor- 
dials— hence  a slow  reco- 
very. 

Female, 
aged  16. 

Shoe-mak- 
er’s daugh- 
ter. 

Simple 

typhus. 

July  19. 

July  20. 

The  usual  signs  of  a mild 
attack. 

The  ankle 
greatly  swol- 
len. 

Emetic — bark. 

- 

July  25. 

3 

conta- 

giou. 

Example  of  fever  abridg. 
ed  by  an  emetic.  Crisis 
by  the  ankle  swelling. 

8 

9 

10 

Female, 
aged  24 

Mantua- 

maker. 

Simple 

typhus. 

July  23. 

July  23. 

Irregular  fever,  sleepless- 
ness, sweating,  and  diar- 
rheea. 

Emetic  and  aperi- 
ents— astringents  & 
bitters. 

Aug.  12. 

20 

conta- 

gion. 

An  anomalous  case  of  fe- 
ver, with  severe  yet  irre- 
gular symptoms. 

Male, 
aged  14. 

Shoe-mak- 
er’s son. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

July  25. 

July  28. 

Head-ache,  giddiness,  de- 
lirium ending  in  mania, 
subsultus,  skin  hot  and 
dry,  pulse  very  high. 

i 

Brain 

aflamed. 

Emetics,  purgatives, 
antimonial  salines — 
tonics  with  digitalis 
— opiates  and  cor- 
dials— blistersad  ou- 
cham. 

July28.  V.S.B,  ad  un. 4. 
Aug.  6.  “V-SiB.  adun.7. 

13 

conta- 

gion. 

This  case  terminated  in 
death. 

Male, 
aged  9. 

Inn-keep- 
er’s son. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Aug.  4,.^ 

Aug.  4. 

Acute  fever,  slight  cough, 
bowels  long  and  obsti- 
nately irregular,  great 
weakness  and  emaciation 
eventually. 

Bowels 

disordered. 

Antimonial  emetic, 
antimonial  salines, 
brisk  cathartics,  and 
tunics. 

Sept.  11, 

38 

conta- 

gion. 

TABLES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CiiSES  continued. 
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s; 

Sex  ane 
■^ge. 

Rank  in 
Life  and 
Place, 

Form  of 
Feoer. 

Date  of 
Seizure. 

Dale  of 
first 
Visit. 

Predominant  Symptoms. 

Organ  most 
affected. 

Ordinary  Treaimem 

Date  and  Mode  of 
Bleeding. 

Date  of 
evident 
decline. 

Date  of 
conva- 
lescence 

ofDay 

sick. 

Proha 
s ble 
cause 

General  Remarks. 

11 

Female 
aged  23 

Maid-ser* 

yant. 

Simple  ty- 
phus border- 
ing on  the 
indammatory 

ISIS. 
Sept.  4. 

1818. 
Sept.  4. 

At  first  severe  head-ache 
mild  delirium  a few  nights 
irregular  bowels,  perspi- 
rations, pulse  high. 

Nervous  sys- 
tem next  to 
inflamed — 
bowels  exces- 
sively de- 
ranged. 

Purgatives  and  alte 
ratives — etlervescin 
salines — head  shave 
and  tepid  applies 
lions — sulphuricaci 
as  a tonic. 

Sept. 5.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  14 
hirud.  8 ad  tempora. 

1818. 
Early  in 
October 

from 
28  to 
35. 

Mr.  Kingston’s  case.  He 
bled  from  the  persua'^ion 
of  simple  phrenitis.  1 at- 
tended afterwards  in  con- 
sultation. Purgativeswere 
of  singular  advantage. 

12 

Female, 
aged  36 

A lady. 

Simple  ty- 
phus border- 
ing 00  the 
inflammatory 

Sept.  9. 

Sept  12 

High  fever,  sensorial  dis 
turbance  borderingon  de 
lirium,  frequent  pulmonic 
distress  and  panting,  per 
spirations  at  the  close 
high  arterial  action. 

Lungs 

oppressed. 

Emetic,  purgalivet 
& antimonials — cm 
paria,  gentian,  an 
sulph.  acid  as  tonic: 

1818. 
Sept.  20 

Oct.  1. 

23 

Strong  tendency  to  orga- 
nic pulmonary  mischief, 
invariably  restrained  by 
purgatives.  Perspiration- 
checked  by  the  sulph 
acid. 

13 

Male, 
aged  16 

Farmer’s 

man-ser- 

vant. 

Simple  ty- 
phus. 

Sept.  11. 

Sept,  17. 

Usual  signs  of  a smar 
fever,  with  sleeplessness 
and  nightly  reverie. 

Purgatives  and  ami 
monial  salines — blis 
ter  ad  nuch. 

Sept.  25 

about 
a fort- 
night. 

14 

Male, 
aged  7. 

Methodist 

preacher’s 

SOD. 

Simple  ty- 
phus border- 
ing on  the 
inflammatory. 

Sept.  20. 

Sept.  21. 

Phenomena  of  a smart 
fever,  with  p.iin  at  the 
sternum;  high  pulse. 

Lungs  slightly 
congested. 

Aniimonial  emetic- 
purgatives  and  anti 
monials  — blister  t 
sternum — cinchona. 

Sept.  26.  Hir.  6 ad  ster- 
num— Oct.  4.  Hir.  6 ad 
sternum. 

Oct.  13. 

about 

three 

weeks. 

Leeches  decidedly  miti- 
gated pulmonic  distress. 

15 

Female, 
aged  40. 

A poor  and 
distressed 
woman. 

Congestive 

typhus. 

Sept.  12. 

Sept.  22. 

Irregular  fever  and  alie- 
nation of  mind  progres- 
sively advancing,  senso- 
rial irritation  strongly 
marked,  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  great  prostra- 
:ion. 

Congestion, 
with  inflam- 
mation, in  the 
brain  &spinal 
marrow. 

Purgatives,  antJmo 
Dials,  and  alterative 
— blisters  ad  nuchan 
and  a seion  there. 

Sept.  22.  Hir.  8 ad  tem- 
pora.— Sept.  29.  Hir.  12 
ad  tempora. — Oct.  1.  Hir. 
10  ad  tempora. 

21 

sponta- 

neous 

origin. 

Terminated  by  death.  Th< 
symptoms  agreed  w iih  Dr 
Armstrong's  desr  ripiioii 
of  the  milder  forms  ot 
congestive  typhus. 

16 

Female, 
aged  23. 

Respect- 
able butch- 
er’s daugh- 
ter. 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Sept.  26. 

Sept.  28. 

High  fever,  great  depres- 
sion of  strength,  tongue 
very  foul,  pain  in  the 
oins  ultimately,  jjulse 
small  and  quick. 

Throat  highly 
inflamed. 

Emetic,  purgatives 
and  salines — cincho 
na  with  digitalis ast 
tonic. 

Sep.  29.  Hir.  12  ad  gu- 
1am. — Oct.  5.  Hir.  8 ad 
lumb. 

Oct.  6. 

Oct.  8. 

12 

conta- 

gion. 

This  case  had  relation 
to  three  others  of  a simi- 
lar forn)  of  the  disease. 

17 

Female, 
aged  63. 

Respect- 
able mari- 
ner's wife. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Oct.  15. 

Oct.  15. 

Seized  with  rigors,  heat, 
syncope  twice  or  thrice, 
vomiting,  head-ache,  and 
mental  aberration;  tongue 
Iry  and  brown  in  medio. 
Soon  cough,  pain  in  the 
side,  and  bloody  expec- 
toration; pulse  100,  and 
tense. 

Brain  at  first 
inflamed,  af- 
terwards the 
lungs. 

Purgatives,  antimo 
iiials,  and  alterative: 
— blisters  to  the  nu 
cha,  side,  and  breas 
— inf.  aurantii  as  { 
tunic. 

Oct.  16.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  8 
ei  sync.,  hir.  11  ad  temp. 
— dct.  17.  Hir.  12  ad 
temp,  el  V.S.B.  ad  un. 
6 ef  sync. — Oct.  19.  Hir. 
8 ad  lalus. 

Oct.  23. 

Oct.  29. 

14 

An  attempt  to  salivate 
with  calomel  induced  dy- 
enteric  purging. 

18 

Male, 
aged  sk 

Methodist 

preacher. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Oct.  24. 

Oct.  27. 

Acute  head-ache,  unpro- 
ductive perspirations,  ex- 
treme depres,  of  strength 
and  spirits,  eyes  red,  deli- 
rious melancholy,  pain  in 
the  epigastrium,  peculiar 
unctuous  appearance  of 
skin,  cough  and  catarrh, 
pulse  from  100  to  120,  ir- 
regular and  variable  in 
the  two  wrists. 

?fervou3  sys- 
temchiefly  in- 
Jamed — lung.s 
and  liver 
slightly  con- 
gested. 

Purgatives,  saline 
with  digitalis — alte 
ratives — blisters  a< 
luch.  et  post  aure 
— decoct,  lichenis  a 
a tonic. 

Oct.  28.  Hir.  10  ad  temp.i 
— Nov.  1.  A.T.S.  ad  un. 
1 et  hir.  7 ad  temp. — I 
Nov. 2.  Hir.l2  post  auresJ 
— Nov,  3.  V.S.B,  ad  un' 
24. — Nov.  4.  V.S.B.  ad 
un.  20. — Nov.  5.  Hir.  12 
ad  temp. — Nov.  6.  Hir. 
20  ad  temp.  — Nov.  9. 
Hir.  10  ad  temp. 

Nov.  11. 

Nov.  28. 

35 

)r.  Simpson  was  in  con- 
liltation.  The  patient  had 
■)een  an  invalid  3 years, 
with  melancholy  & other 
igns  of  cerebral  disease. 
Crisis  by  sleep  and  per- 
piration.  This  patieii' 
nfecled  the  three  fullowi 
"g* 
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Sex  anc 
■^ge. 

Rank  in 
Life,  and 
Place. 

Form  of 
Fever. 

Date  of 
Seizure. 

Date  of 
first 
Visit. 

Predominant  Symptoms. 

Organ  most 
affected^ 

Ordinary  Treatment 

Date  and  Mode  of 
Bleeding. 

Date  of 
evident 
decline. 

Dale  of 
conva- 
lescence. 

Numb 

ofDay 

sick. 

Proba 
s ble 
cause 

Generul  Remarks. 

33 

Female 
aged  22 

Milliner. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

1818. 
Dec.  20. 

1818. 
Dec.  22. 

Strong  rigors  and  flush- 
ings— intense  pain  in  the 
head,  neck,  and  back — 
skin  hot  and  perspiring — 
prostration  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  a severe  dis- 
ease— pulse  120. 

Brain 

oppressed. 

Purgatives,  antimo 
nial  salines,  altera 
tives — blisters  ad  nu 
cham  et  aures — ligh 
bitters  & sulph.acid 

Dec.  22.  V.S.B.ad  un.  1C 
hir.l4ad  temp. — Dec. 24 
V.S.J.  ad  un.  12. — Dec 
27.  Hir.  12  ad  temp.— 
Jan.  19.  Hir.  10  ad  temp 
— Feb,  16.  Hir.Sad  temp 

1819. 
Jan.  6th 
firstevid 
decline- 
final  dec 
about  the 
2lst  Feb 

1819. 
Mar.  7. 

77 

conta 

gion. 

Probable  crisis  by  the  re- 
establishment of  catam. 
Delirium  disappeared  af- 
ter second  V.S.  Two  re- 
lapses. 

34 

Male, 
aged  12 

Brother  of 
the  above. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Dec.  16. 

Dec.  SO. 

Phenomena  of  a protract- 
ed fever. 

Purgatives,  salines 
and  tonics — antimo 
uial  salines. 

Jan. 21. 

Jan. 28. 

43 

conta- 

gion. 

Spontaneous  ej)istaxis 
twice. 

35 

Female, 
aged  35 

House- 

keeper. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Dec.  19. 

Dec.  21. 

Fever  with  pneumonia  at 
first— afterwards  the  brai  n 
and  nervous  system  in  ge- 
neral much  affected  — 
prone  to  relapse. 

Lungs  & brain 
inflamed. 

Purgatives,  and  the 
whole  routine  of  an- 
tiphlogistic measures 
— repeated  blisters. 

Dec.21.  V.S.adun.l2.- 
Dec.  22.  Hir.  12  ad  stern 
— Dec. 25.  V.S.adun.24 
— Dec.26.  Hir.  12. — Dec 
28.  V.S.ad  un.8,  ethir.20 
—Dec. 29.  V.S.adun.l2 
— Dec.  30.  Hirudines  12 
— Leeches  4 times  in  Jan 

Jan.  20. 

Jan.  31. 

43 

36 

Male, 
aged  9. 

A young 
gentleman. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Dec.  30. 

Dec. 31. 

Phenomena  of  a mild  fe- 
ver  at  first,  suddenly  as- 
suming the  form  of  pbre- 
nitis — brown  tongue  and 
subsultus  tend. 

Brain 

inflamed. 

Purgatives,  antimon 
salines,  &c. — blisters 
and  sinapisms — heac 
shaved  & tepid  wash- 
ings. 

Jan.  7.  Hir.  8 ad  abdom 
— Jan.  9.  Hir.  15adtein 
pora. — Jan.  10.  Hir.  12 
ad  tempora. 

17 

Termination  by  death.  A 
most  insidious  case,  shew- 
ing too  the  ineflicacy  of 
leeches. 

3T 

Male, 
aged  9i. 

Labourer’s 

son. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Dec.  29. 

Dec.  31. 

Acute  fever^head-ache 
— delirium  & emaciation. 

renderness  in 
he  abdomen. 

Purgatives  & simple 
salines— blisters  to  the 
neck  and  ears. 

Jan. 3.  Hir.Sad  abdom 

Jan. 15. 

Jan.  25. 

28 

38 

Male, 
aged  6. 

A young 
gentleman. 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

1819. 
Jan.  1. 

1819. 
Jan.  2. 

Acute  fever  and  delirium 
— extr.  irritation  — pain 
referred  to  head,  chest, 
and  abdomen — writhing 
and  moaning  — cough, 
dyspnoea,  and  croup. 

Chiefly  the 
trachsa. 

Purgatives  and  anti- 
monials  — anodynes 
after  the  14th  day — 
blisters,  &c. 

Jan. 3.  Hir.  3 ad  temp.— 
Jan.  4.  Hir.  3 ad  temp.— 
Jan.  8.  Hir,  4 ad  stern. 

18 

conta- 

gion. 

Six  leecheswere  ordered- 
but  tliree  only  applied, 
from  parental  timidity. 
Contrast  the  practice  in 
(iiis  case  with  that  pur- 
sued in  Case  49,  his  bro- 
ther. Terrain-  by  death.l 

39 

Male, 
aged  8. 

Brother  of 
the  above. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Jan.  2. 

Jan.  2. 

Incipient  signs  of  well- 
marked  fever. 

Emetic  & purgatives. 

Jan.  3. 

Jan.  5. 

4 

conta- 

gion. 

Example  of  fever  abridg- 
ed by  an  emetic  and  pur- 
gatives. 

10 

Male, 
aged  41. 

Another 

brother. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Jan.  2. 

Jan.  2. 

Usual  symptoms. 

Purgatives  and  antl- 
monial  salines. 

Jan.  11. 

Jan.  14. 

13 

confa- 

gion. 

Crisis  by  diarrhoea. 

41 

Female, 
aged  28. 

Respect- 
able mari- 
ner’s 

daughter. 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Jan.  4. 

Jan.  4. 

Slight  catarrhal  symp- 
toms at  first,  with  fever — 
more  distinct  disease  in 
the  chest  as  the  fever  ad- 
vanced. 

Bronchia. 

Emetics,  purgatives, 
and  antimonials — di- 
gitalis — blister  ad 
sternum. 

Jan.  9.  Hir.  10  ad  stern 
— Jan.  11.  V.S.B.  adun, 
5 et  syncopen. 

Jan.  16. 

Jan.  21. 

17 

4S 

Male,* 
aged  36. 

In  respect- 
able life. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Jan.  10. 

Jan.  11. 

Acute  fever,  head-ache, 
sensorial  irritation— even-  e 
tually  sudden  prostration, 
dreadful  bilious  vomit- 1 
ings,stupor,and  collapse,  c 

Irain  inflam- 
d,  liver  also 
robably  and 
iie  bowels  by 
netastasis. 

Ordinary  routine  of 
antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies— blister  to  the 
scalp,  fomentations, 
inapisms. 

Jan.  11.  V.  S.J.  ad  un.  8, 
— Jan. 12.  Hir.l2ad  temp. 
— Jan.l5.  Hir.l2ad  temp 
—Jan.  17.  Hir.  7 ad  temp, 
;t  20  ad  abdomen. 

11 

conta- 

gion. 

Dr.  P’orge  in  consultation 
It  the  close.  Termina- 
ion  in  death. 

IS 

Male, 
aged  8. 

Son  of  the 
above. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Jan.  10. 

Jan.  11. 

Usual  phenomena. 

Purgatives  and 
antimonials. 

Jan,  11.  Hir.  6 ad  tem- 
pora. 

Jan.  20. 

10 

conta- 
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Sex  and 

Rank  in 
Life  and 
Place. 

Form  of 
Fever. 

Date  of 
Seizure. 

Date  of 
first 
Visit, 

Predominant  Symptoms. 

Organ  most 
affected. 

Ordinary  Treatment. 

Date  and  Mode  of 
Bleeding. 

Date  of 
evident 
decline. 

Date  of 
conva- 
lescence. 

IVumO 
of  Days 
sick. 

Proba^ 

ble 

cause. 

General  Remarks. 

19 

Male, 
aged  4^- 

Methodist 

preacher’s 

son. 

Simple  ty- 
phus. 

1818. 
Nov.  5. 

1818. 
Nov.  7. 

Considerable  fever,  head- 
ache, drooping — restless 
nights  & slight  delirium. 

Purgatives,  nntimo- 
nials,  and  salines — 
Blister  ad  niicham. 

ov.  9.  Hir.  10  ad  temp. 

1818. 
Nov.  12. 

1818. 
Nov.  19. 

14 

conta- 

gion. 

Crisis  by  sleep. 

20 

Male, 
aged  3. 

Methodist 

preacher’s 

sun. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Nov.  7. 

■;Nov.  8. 

Sy 

as 

nptoms  not  so  severe 
n the  preceding  case. 

Antimonial  emetic, 
purgatives  & salines 
— cinchona. 

Nov.  17. 

Nov.  24. 

17 

conta- 

gion. 

21 

Female, 
aged  24. 

A lady. 

Typhus  in  an 
irregular 
form. 

Nov.  13. 

Nov.  14. 

Gastric  irritation — fever- 
\>h  and  restless  nigliis — 
profuse  perspiration.  ^ 

Stomach 

much 

deranged. 

A 

c 

& 

d 

ntispasmodics,  efferves- 
ng  salines,  antimonials, 
aperients — acid.sulph. 
il.  at  the  close. 

Nov.  22. 

Nov.  28. 

15 

conta- 

gion. 

An  anomalous  case,  in 
which  the  system  seemed 
only  partially  under  the 
influence  of  the  p<»tson. 

22 

Female, 
aged  9. 

Baker’s 

daughter. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Nov.  1. 

Nov.  13. 

C 

rdinary  signs  of  the 
disease. 

Hepatic  sys- 
tem much 
deranged. 

Aperients,  altera- 
tives, and  cordials. 

Nov,  30. 

30 

conta- 

gion. 

In  this  case  the  disease 
was  imported  from  New- 
castle. 

23 

Male , 
aged  13. 

Baker’s 

son. 

Sub-acute 

indantmatory 

typhus. 

Nov.  1 1 . 

Nov.  14. 

Acute  head-ache,  fever, 
and  delirium — hot  and 
dry  skin. 

Brain  slightly 
inflamed. 

Purgatives  & salines 
— blister  ad  nuch. — 
cinchona. 

OV.16,  V.S.B.  ad  un.  6. 

Nov.  20. 

Nov.  28. 

17 

conta- 

gion. 

24 

Male, 
aged  7. 

Baker’s 

son. 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Nov.  22. 

Nov.  23. 

Acute  fever — pain  in  the 
chest,  cough,  and  irregvi- 
lar  respiration — restless- 
ness and  delirium. 

Lungs  con- 
gested and  in- 
flamed—brain 
subsequently 
aflected. 

Emetic,  purgatives, 
antimonial  salines  — 
mild  opiates  & blis- 
ters. 

n 

s 

ov.  27.  Hir.  6 ad  ster- 
iin. — Nov. 28.  Hir.  6ad 
ernum. 

17 

t 

conta- 

gion. 

Terminated  in  death.  Du- 
ring the  last  48  hours,  no 
eflForts  to  save  him  were 
permitted. 

25 

Female, 
aged  13. 

Maid-ser- 

\aut. 

Simple  ty- 
phus border- 
ing on  the 
inflammatory. 

Nov.  22. 

Nov.  23. 

Acute  fever,  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  abdo- 
men, restlessness  aud  mild 
delirium. 

Peritoneum 
threatened 
with  in- 
flammation. 

Emetic,  purgatives, 
antimonial  salines — 
cinchona. 

Nov.  26.  Hir.  8 ad 
abdomen. 

Nov.  30. 

Dec.  10. 

18 

conta- 

gion. 

26 

B'emale, 
aged  20. 

Milliner. 

Acute  inflam- 
matorytyphus 
in  embryo. 

Dec.  1. 

Dec.  1. 

Intense  head-ache, sleep- 
lessness, and  great  pros- 
tratiou — severe  chills  and 
heats,  cheeks  flushed,  &c. 

Brain  going 
into  in- 
flammation. 

Emetic  & purgatives, 
simple  salines — light 
bitters. 

I 

ec.  2.  V.S.B.  ad  hss.  et 
hir,  12  ad  temp. 

Dec.  6. 

Dec.  10. 

10 

Example  of  acute  fever 
arrested  by  a single  bleed- 
ing. 

27 

Female, 
aged  6. 

Inn-keep- 
er’s daugh- 
ter. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Dec,  1. 

Dec.  2. 

Ordinary  signs  of  a smart 
fever — pain  in  abdomen. 

Purgatives,  antimo- 
nials,  antimonial  e- 
metic — calumba. 

I 

ec.  6.  Hir.  8 ad  abdom. 

Dec.  9. 

Dec.  14. 

14 

Second  attack. 

28 

Female, 
aged  12. 

A poor 
woman’s 
daughter. 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Nov,  18. 

Dec.  2. 

Signs  of  extreme  sensorial 
and  nervous  irritation — 
much  cough  also — ema- 
ciation and  the  supine 
position. 

Brain  &abdo- 
men  subacute- 
ly  inflamed, 
especially  the 
former. 

Cordials  and  opiates 
blisters  successively 
to  the  abdomen,  nu- 
cha, and  sternum. 

Dec.  16. 

1819. 
Jan.  11. 

57 

confa- 

gion 

Called  in  late — mal-prac- 
tice  previously.  I ton 
commenced  with  cordial' 
prematurely. 

29 

Male, 
aged  40. 

Inn- 

keeper. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Dec.  17. 

Dec.  19. 

Usual  signs  of  the  disease, 
together  with  catarrhal 
symptoms. 

Bronchia 

slightly 

afTcctcd. 

Purgatives  & salines 
— antimonial^. 

Dec.  29.  Hir,  12  ad 
sternum. 

Dec.  30. 

Jan.  1. 

14 

cold  & 
coi>ta- 
gion. 

30 

Female, 
aged  40. 

Baker’s 

wife. 

Anomalous. 

Dec.  19. 

Dec.  22. 

Irreg.  fever — great  pros- 
trMion — perspirations. 

Purgatives. 

Dec.  24. 

181$ 
Dec.  28. 

9 

conta- 

gion. 

31 

Male, 
aged  9. 

Baker’s 

son. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Dec.  15. 

Dec.  22. 

Phenomena  of  a smart 
fever  with  deafness  and 
wasting. 

Purgatives  and  anti- 
inonial  salines — blis- 
ters ad  nuch. 

1819. 
Jan.  1. 

1819. 
Jan.  5. 

21 

conta- 

gion. 

32 

Female, 
aged  12 

Baker’s 
1 daughter. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Dec.  15. 

Dec. 22. 

Phenomena  of  a smart 
fever. 

Purgatives  and  anti- 
monial salines. 

Jan.  1. 

Jan.  5. 

21 

conta- 

gion. 

2 


TABLES  01 

^ INDIVIDUAL  CASE.S  concluded. 

< 

Sex  anu 
^ge. 

Kank  vi 
Life  and 
Place. 

Form  of 
Fever, 

Date  of 
Seizure. 

Date  oj 
first 
Visit. 

Predominant  Symptoms. 

Organ  most 
affected. 

Ordinary  Treatment. 

Date  and  Mode  of 
Bleeding. 

. )flfe  af 
•■vident 
( '.ecline. 

Date  of 
conva- 
lescence* 

Numb 
of  Days 
sick. 

Proba 

ble 

cause. 

General  Remarks. 

57 

Male, 
aged  121 

Labourer's 

son. 

simple  typyus 
bord,  on  the 
inQaininatory 

1819. 
April  1. 

1819. 
April  5. 

Acute  fever,  deafness,  de- 
lirium, &c. — severe  cough 
at  last. 

Brain 

threatened. 

Usual  treatment — 
blisters  ad  micham  et 
ad  sternum. 

April  5.  V.S.B.  ad  im.  6 
et  syncopen. — .5[iril  10. 
Nir.  12  ad  (etnpora. 

1819 
/ pri!  25 

1819. 
May  5. 

35 

Crists  by  long  sleep. 
Blood  slightly  bufly. 

:>8 

Female, 
aged  27. 

Joiner’s 

wife. 

simple  typhus 
bnrd.  on  the 
inflammatory. 

June  7. 

June  10. 

Symptoms  resemb.  those 
ill  1 lie  preceding  case,  with 
gastric  irritation. 

Brain  & lungs 
menaced. 

Usual  treatment — 
blisters,  &c. 

June  10.  V.S.B. ad  un.  12. 
June  11.  Hir.  10  ad  stern. 
June  18.  Hir.  10  ad  temp. 

June  28 

July  5- 

28 

conta- 

gion. 

Blood  not  sizy. 

59 

Female, 
aged  21. 

Maid-ser- 

vant. 

simple  typiuis 
bold,  on  the 
indammaiory. 

April  26 

April  27 

Symptoms  like  those  a- 
bove,  excepting  the  pul- 
monary distress. 

Brain 

threatened. 

Usual  treatment — 
blisters,  &c. 

Apr. 29.  V S.B  ad  un.  12 
etsync.,  hir.  12  ad  temp. 

day  10. 

May  20. 

24 

conta- 

gion. 

Blood  not  buffy. 

60 

Male, 
aged  40. 

Pauper. 

Simple 

typhus. 

June  26. 

July  10. 

Usual  symptoms. 

Usual  treatment. 

July  10.  V.S.  ad  un.6.— 
July  13.  Hir.  6 ad  temp. 

/uly  18. 

July28. 

32 

conta- 

gion. 

Blood  not  buffy. 

61 

Female, 
aged  2^. 

Poor  man's 
child. 

Acute  hydro- 
cephalic form 
of  typhus. 

Aug.  9. 

Aug.  12. 

Acute  fever— coma  rapid- 
ly supervened,  lasting  a 
week — petechise. 

Brain. 

An  timonials— regular 
active  purging — alte- 
ratives. 

Aug.  12.  Free  scarifica- 
tions of  the  gums. — Aug. 
18.  Hir.  2 ad  lempora. — 
Aug.  19.  Do. — 20ih.  Do. 

about  the 
31st  of 
August. 

about 

21 

This  child  infected  its 
mother  and  uncle. 

62 

Male, 
aged  19. 

Poor  man. 

Simple 

typhus. 

.\ug.  25. 

Sept.  4. 

Usual  signs. 

Usual  treatment. 

Sept.  5.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  8. 

?ept.  8. 

Sept.  19. 

25 

conta- 

gion. 

Blood  thin  and  not  sizy. 

6S 

Female, 
aged  26. 

poor 

woman. 

simple  typhus 
bord.  on  the 
indammato  ry. 

Aug.  27. 

Sept.  5. 

Severe  symptoms. 

Brain 

threatened. 

Usual  treatment — 
blisters  ad  nucham. 

Sept.  5.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  8. 
— Sept. 7.  Hir.Oad  temp. 
— Sept. 8.  Hir.  6ad  temp. 

Sept.  9. 

Sept.  19. 

23 

conta- 

gion. 

Blood  thin  and  not  sizy. 

Female, 
iged  32. 

Trades- 
man’s wife. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Sept.  6, 
at  noon. 

Sept.  7, 
3 o’clock 
p.sr. 

Sudden  seizure,  great 
prostration,  pain  in  the 
occiput  and  back  and  a 
stitch  in  tlie  side — deli- 
rium first  night. 

Chiefly  the 
pleura. 

Purgatives,  altera- 
tives, and  digital  is 
blister  ad  latus. 

Sep.  7.  3 o’clock  p.  nt. 
V.S.B.  ad  un.  8 et  sync, 
and  9 o’clock  same  day 
V.S.B.  ad  un.4  etsync. 
— Sept.8.  Hir,  12ad  latus. 

Sept.  9. 

Sept.  13. 

Delicate  habit.  Crisis  by 
gentle  perspirat.  Blood 
tliin,  but  slightly  sizy 
and  cupped. 

65 

Male, 
aged  6. 

Trades- 
man’s son. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Sept.  29. 

Oct.  2. 

Insidiousatflrst— delirious 
and  maniacal  suddenly  on 
theTthday — 4th  week  se- 
vere cough  and  seeming 
hectic — pulse  108  to  150. 

Brain  first 
inflamed, 
lungs  after- 
wards. 

Usual  treatment  at 
first  — blisters,  opi- 
ates, and  plumb,  su- 
perac.  in  minute 
doses. 

Oct.  5.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  4. — 
Oct. 6.  V.S.J.  ad  un.4. — 
Oct.  7.  Hir.  6 ad  temp. — 
Oct.  8.  Hir.  6 ad  temp. 

irii.'.  fever 
declined 

Oct.  15, 

hectic 
declined 
Nov.  2. 

Nov.  9. 

42 

Another  case  of  pseudo- 
phthisis.  Delicate  habit, 
and  always  subject  to 
cough  and  palpitation. 
Blood  not  sizy. 

66 

Male, 
aged  8. 

Farmer’s 

son. 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Nov.  2. 

Nov.  3. 

Sud.  attack  with  epigastr. 
tenderness,  vomiting,  and 
purging— prostr.  & delir. 

Sub-acute  in- 
lammation  of 
the  stomach. 

Aperients  and  effer- 
vescing salines. 

Nov.  3.  V.S.  ad  un.  4. — 
Nov,  4.  Hir.  6 ad  reg. 
ventricnii. 

Nov.  5. 

Nov.  7. 

5 

cold. 

Blood  slightly  inflamed. 

67 

Male, 
aged  13. 

Mariner’s 

son. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Nov.  I. 

Nov.  6. 

Prostration  great, heat  not 
extr.,  long  contin.  vomit- 
ing, delirium  with  stupor, 
at  first  recling&staggering 
— tongue  dry  & brown — 
deafness— execs,  irritation 
— much  cough  at  last. 

The  whole 
nervous  sys- 
tem. 

Usual  treatment  with 
blisters  and  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head 
— anodynes  after  the 
third  week. 

Nov.  6.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  8. 
— Nov.7.  Hir.I2ad  temp. 
— Nov. 11.  V.S.J.ad  un.6 
et  hir.  12ad  temp. — Nov. 
12.  Hir.  8 ad  tcmjiora. — 
Nov.  17.  Hir. 6 ad  stern, 
—Nov.  18.  Hir. 1 2 ad  terhp. 

Nov.  19. 

Nov.  30. 

30 

68 

Male, 
aged  30. 

Joiner. 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Nov.  8. 

Nov.  15. 

Usual  signs  of  fever,  with 
staggering — nightly  deli- 
rium, dry  red  tongue, 
swoon lng,& severe  cough. 

Chiefly  the 
lungs. 

Usual  treatment — 
blisters,  &c. 

Nov.  15.  V.S.  ad  un.  16. 
— Nov.  16.  V.S. ad  un.  12. 
— Nov.  17.  Hir.  12  ad 
sternum. 

vlov.  22. 

Dec.  3. 

25 

conia- 
tion  & 
cold. 

'I'he  right  foot  ami  ankle 
were  much  swollen  and 
inllam.  towards  the  close. 

69 

Male, 
aged  16. 

Farmer’s 

boy. 

simple  typhus 
bord.  on  the 
inflammatory. 

Dec.  10. 

Dec.  20. 

'ligh  fever,  acute  head- 
ache, insomnium,and  sev. 
rheum,  pains  in  the  limbs. 

Usual  antiphlogistic 
treatment — blister  ad 
nucham  et  aurcs. 

Dec,  20.  V.S.  ad  un.  10. 
et  hir.  10  ad  temp. — Dec. 
22.  V.S.  ad  un.  12. 

cAnvales. 
with,  the 
month . 

conta- 

gion. 

70 

Female, 
aged  60. 

Labourer’s 

wife. 

simple  typhus 
bord.  on  the 
inflammatory. 

Dec.  26. 

Dec.  31. 

Usual  phenomena  of  fe- 
ver, with  the  head  acute- 
ly pained. 

Brain 

threatened. 

Usual  treatment. 

Dec.  31.  V.S.  ad  lib.  1, 
hir.  12  ad  temji. — Jan.  6. 
Hir.  8 ad  tempora. 

convales. 
with,  the 
month. 

conta- 

gion. 

TABLES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CA^ES  continued. 


Stfi”  and 
Jge. 

Rank  in 
Life,  and 
Place, 

Form  of 
Fever. 

Date  of 
Seizure. 

Date  of 
first 
Fisit. 

°redo7)iinant  Symptoms. 

Organ  most 
affected. 

Ordinary  Treatment. 

— 

Dale  and  Mode  of 
Bleeding. 

Dale  of 
evident 
decline. 

Dale  of 
conva- 
lescence. 

Numb, 
of  Days 
sick. 

Proba- 

ble 

cause. 

General  Remarks. 

44 

Female, 
aged  13. 

Sister  of 
the  above. 

Simple 

typhus. 

1819. 
Jail.  1 1. 

1810. 
Jan.  12. 

Usual  phenomena. 

Ordinary  routine. 

J 

un.  16.  Hir.  Sad  tem- 
pnra. 

1819. 
Feb.  3. 

23 

conta- 

gion. 

45 

Male, 
aged  12. 

Brother  of 
the  above. 

Simple 

typhus. 

Jan.  19. 

Jan.  21. 

Usual  phenomena. 

Ordinary  routine. 

Feb.  10. 

22 

conta- 

gion. 

46 

Male, 
aged  36. 

Inn- 

keeper. 

Sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

1818. 
Dec.  SO. 

■ 

Jan.  12. 

I 

\ 

icute  fever,  with  extreme 
ulmonic  distress  &night- 
y delirium — eventually 
urulent  expectoration, 
ight  sweats,  and  great 
vasting — hmmop  lysis. 

Bronchia 

inflamed. 

Purgatives,  antimo- 
nials,  & alteratives — 
anodynes  after  the 
third  week — 5 blis- 
ters to  the  sternum 
in  succession. 

J 

e 

I 

SI 

m.  12.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  9 
syncop. — Jan.  13.  Hir. 
1 ad  stcinum. — Ilirud. 
bsequently. 

Decliuc  of 
fever 

Jan.  30. 

Pccline  of 
pseiKlo- 
phthisis 
Feb.  25. 

March  7. 

•Sick  of 
(he  fever 

31 

Whole 
period 
of  illness 
66 

Dr.  Forge  was  in  consul- 
tation on  the  pseudo, 
phthisis.  He  recommendi 
ed  the  tar  vapour  anc 
plumb,  superac.  in  sinal 
doses. 

47 

Male, 
aged  8. 

Booksel- 
ler's son. 

Simple 

typhus. 

1819. 
Jan.  22. 

Jan.  27. 

Usual  symptoms. 

Usual  treatment. 

. 

an.  28.  Hir.  4 ad  tem- 
pora. 

Jan.  31. 

Feb.  4. 

13 

48 

Female, 
aged  13i 

Sfaymak- 
er's  niece. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus 
in  embryo. 

Feb.  3. 

Feb.  9. 

Veute  fever  with  intense 
ead-ache  and  every  ex- 
iression  of  high  sensorial 
rritation — deafness,  &c. 
—cough  eventually. 

Brain  incipi- 
ently  inflam- 
ed, lungs 
eventually 
congested. 

Usual  treatment  at 
first-anodynes  begun 
witfi  on  the  IStlulay, 
to  allay  the  cough — 
head  shaved  and  cold 
applications. 

F 

p 

?b.  9.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  8. 
Feb. 11.  Hir.Sad  temp. 
M.  V.S.  B.  ad  un.  4. 

Feb.  18. 

March  3. 

28 

conta- 

gion. 

Crisis  by  sleep.  Blooc 
very  sizy  but  not  cupped 
Twelve  leeches  ordered 
only  three  applied.  Early 
V.S.  warded  off  delirium! 

49 

Male, 
aged  9. 

A young 
gentleman. 

Acute 

inflammatory 
typhus 
in  embryo. 

Feb,  9. 

Feb.  11. 

Acute  fever  witli  intense 
lead-ache  and  every  ex- 
iression  of  high  sensorial 
rritation. 

Brain  incipi- 
eiUly  inflam, 
lungs  slightly 
disturbed. 

Usual  treatm. — blis- 
ters to  the  nucha  and 
stern. — head  shaved 
& cold  applications. 

F 

u 

a 

6 

?b.  11.  V.S.B.  et  J.  ad 

1.4 Feb.  12.  V.S.J. 

1 un,  5. — Feb.  13.  Hir. 
ad  tem|)ora. 

Feb.  22. 

March  1. 

21 

conta- 

gion. 

Crisis  by  sleep.  Highly 
irritable  habit.  Early 
V.S.  warded  off’delirium! 
Blood  not  sizy. 

50 

Female, 
aged  19. 

Milliner. 

Simple  ty- 
phus border- 
ing on  the 
inflammatory. 

Feb.  13. 

Feb. 14. 

Jsual  signs  of  acute  fe- 
er,  threatening  the  brain 
— epistaxis  twice. 

Slight  deter- 
mination to 
the  head. 

Usual  treatment. 

F 

e 

F 

eh.  14.  V.S.J.  ad  un.  14. 

hir.  6.  ad  tempora. — 
eb.22.  Hir.  12  ad  temp. 

Feb.  25. 

March  7. 

23 

conta- 

gion. 

51 

Male, 
aged  35. 

Carter. 

Inflammatory 
typhus 
in  embryo. 

Feb.  18. 

Feb. 19. 

Acute  fever  and  all  the 
igns  of  incipient  phre- 
iitis. 

Brain  much 
congested  and 
incip,  inflam. 

Usual  treatment. 

F 

eb.  19.  V.S.B.  ad  un.  IS 
et  prope  deliquium. 

Feb.  20. 

Feb.  22. 

5 

V.S.  on  the  2d  day  cut 
short  the  fever.  Blood 
covered  with  a tiiiu  size. 

52 

Female, 
aged  26. 

A poor 
woman. 

Anomalous 

typhus. 

March  4. 

Mar.  10. 

lead-ache,  prostration, 
rregular  fever— restless 
lights,  and  perspiration. 

Usual  treatment — 
blister  ad  ouch. 

J 

0 

ar.  10.  V.S.B.  ad  un.l2 
•March  11.  Hir.  12  ad 
icham. 

Mar.  14. 

Mar.  20. 

n 

conta- 

gion. 

53 

Male, 
aged  30. 

Labourer. 

Anomalous. 

March  1. 

Mar.  13. 

rregular  fever  and  great 
emaciation. 

Usual  treatment. 

Mar.  21. 

21 

conta- 

gion. 

Case  of  walking  typhus. 

34 

Female, 
aged  25 

Servant. 

Incipient 

sub-acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

Mar.  15. 

Mar.  n. 

Great  sensorial  disturb- 
ance-great pulmonic  dis- 
ress,  cough,  and  expecto- 
ration— profuse  sweats. 

Brain  slight- 
ly, lungs 
chiefly  in- 
flamed. 

Usual  antiplilogistic 
treatment,  with  digi- 
talis and  blisters — 
acid,  sulph.  dil. 

A 

ar.  18.  Hir.  10  ad  temp 
-Mar.22.  V.S. ad  im.6. 
-Mar.24.  Hir.Sad  stern 
-Mar. 28.  Hir.Gad stern 

April  5. 
After  a 
relapse 
April  20. 

The 

whole 

period 

36 

March  23d  partus  fliis. 
Aggravation  of  fever  with 
the  flow  of  milk. 

5£ 

Male, 
aged  27 

Butler. 

Congestive 

variety. 

April  1. 

April  2. 

Severe  head-ache  — he 
eeled  and  fell — pain  in 
he  occiput  and  spine — 
Jtilse  slow  and  depressed, 
oiigue  moist,  delirium  ai 
first. 

Brain 

chiefly. 

Purgatives  and  calo- 
mel given  after  Dr. 
Armstrong’s  plan — 
blisters. 

h 

a 

I 

e 

A 

pril2.  V.S.  adlib.  1, 
r.  16  ad  temp.  p..n.  V.S. 
1 un.  I2et  sync. — Apr. 3. 
ir.  16  in  situ  med.  spin. 
p.M.  V.S.  ad  un.  8. — 
pr.  4.  Hir.  8 ad  latus. 

April  9. 

April  14. 

14 

Crisis  by  salivatioa^ 
Blood  not  sizy. 

5t 

Male, 
jaged  42 

Labourer. 

Acute 

inflammatory 

typhus. 

April  2. 

April  4. 

Incipient  delirium,  op- 
iressed  breathing,  and  ail 
he  signs  of  a very  acute 
ittack — cough,  &c. 

Brain&Iungs. 

Purgatives  & salines 
—calomel  to  affect 
the  gums — blisters, 
&c. 

h 

p 

1 

1 

|)r.4.  V.S.  A. M.  ad  un.20. 
>r.  V.S.  ad  un.  16,  hir. 
) ad  temp. — Apr.  5.  Hir. 
) ad  latus. 

April  11. 

April  16. 

14 

cold. 

Blood  slightly  buffy. 

3 
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